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MODERN ARCHITECTURE. 


HE paper read by Mr. Thomas Hastings at the 

Royal Institute of British Architects on Monday 

was a terse and forcible expression of the problem 

of to-day—the means whereby we can expect to 

leave an architectural record which will worthily 

express the needs, wants, and conditions of our life on the scroll 
of time. 

Mr. Hastings and his partner, the late Mr. Carrére, whose 
death was regretted here as well as in his own country, have 
shown by the actual work which their skill has produced that 
they understand the nature of the problem which has to be 
solved, and they have given to America many buildings which 
will in sueceeding ages be considered as masterpieces of modern 
expression. 

With Mr. Hastings’ main thesis that living architecture must 
be the product of continuous and orderly development, taking 
place as it did in the past automatically, we are heartily in 
agreement, as also with his expressed views that this develop- 
ment should grow from and form a chapter of the Renaissance. 

We do not understand the logic of those who find in the 
work of the Greek revival architects an inspiration for the 
satisfaction of present wants. To us most of the work of that 
class is as much a “ revival,”’ pure and simple, as the Gothic, 
while in a way it has not one advantage of the latter in that it is 
not, like the Gothic, indigenous to the soil. 

In the work of Peruzzi we see how the refinements of Greek 

architecture may affect work which is purely and characteris- 
tically Renaissance, while that of Cockerell largely appeals to 
us because, though more purely Greek in detail, it was the work 
of one too great not to feel the influence of the Renaissance, 
t which he may perhaps be regarded as one of the latest 
exponents, or perhaps he took a midway position between the 
Revivalist and the exponent of a living tradition. 
In such work, however, as that of Greek Thompson, 
interesting and able as it undoubtedly is, we feel we have 
architecture which is an anachronism as expressive of the wants 
of the living world to-day. : 

Recent investigation tends to show the greater share which 
the architecture of Greece had in that of Rome as compared to 
other influences, and it is certain that the attempt to express 
our wants and needs in foreign terms would be alien to the 
whole spirit of ancient Greek art. The lesson to be learnt from 
the latter is one of refinement of form and exquisite proportion, 
but not that of detail, by which those feelings were expressed 
in. different age and under other conditions. 

or these reasons we hope that a certain tendency now 
mi vifest in the work of many members of the architectural pro- 
lesion will not be the genesis of a sustained movement, as we 
ar convinced, with Mr. Hastings, that the true line of progress 
liv in the direction of a development of the Renaissance from the 
pont from which it degenerated into an aftermath of revivals. 

Nor do we think we need be too anxious that our architec- 
ti» should be national ; the wants, the needs, and the conditions 
of - ivilised life are much the same all over Western Europe, and 
it is natural that the architecture by which they are represented 
ild be of the same nature. : 
When a journey of a hundred miles was an event it was 
titural that architecture should be national and even 


provincial in its expression, but the educated man of to-day is 
frequently as conversant with the buildings of the French 
Renaissance as with our own contemporary work, and it 
would be mere affectation to bar one source of inspiration while 
accepting another. 

It is more to the point that our architects should have the 
knowledge of the work of the Renaissance and the aptitude for 
expressing their thoughts through its means, and that, no longer 
confronted with a perplexing choice of style, they should 
naturally and easily express their conceptions and the wants 
of structure in a common and accepted language, because 
originality worth having must always be an originality of 
expression, and not one arising from the use of unfamiliar words, 
which, unfortunately, is a parallel to the originality to be found 
in the work of many modern designers. 

A species of uniformity in detail has generally been a marked 
characteristic of the work of the architects of the Renaissance, 
accompanied by thought in the disposition of mass and planning 
and grouping, which show that, alike with the creators of ancient 
Rome, these were the matters which to them were paramount 
and important. 

We are afraid that Mr. Hastings would find in this country 
even more of that craving for novelty which he complains of 
as among the defects of modern American design. The monu- 
mental buildings now being designed and erected in the United 
States approximate far more nearly to the expression of 
organised conviction of what constitutes reasonable architec- 
tural expression than is shown in similar cases here, and 
for that reason, even more than their size, the American 
architect is, to our mind, nearer the point of recovering or 
recreating general architectural tradition, and we believe 
to this extent their recent architecture rests on firmer 
foundations than our own. 

We are also sure that a great deal of the individuality in 
which, as a nation, we pride ourselves is closely akin to the 
insularity of ignorance, and to this extent a quality which 
suggests thought rather than congratulation. 

To make our work rigidly Georgian to-day, if we can adapt 
and utilise to advantage from our knowledge of Continental 
work that which will give us more perfect expression of our own 
wants, is to help to perpetuate a spirit of copyism which will te 
destructive of progress; but to conform to a general type of 
design which is understood and practised throughout the length 
and breadth of the country is, on the other hand, the only way 
by which we can expect to regain architectural conviction. 

The expression “ Happy is the country which has no past” 
has in it a certain application to architectural development, and 
the greater comparative advance of architecture in the United 
States of America is due to the fact that the want of any con- 
siderable legacy from the past has necessitated a greater amount 
of thought for the present. A choice had to be made more 
deliberately and decisively than in older countries, and the 
absence of continuous and close association of old and new 
has no doubt, coupled with the excellent training of a large 
number of American architects, rendered their newer work 
more consistent and logical than our own, while in France we 
have an illustration which shows the immense importance of 
sustained tradition in the creation of architecture. 
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ON AMATEUR CRITICISM OF ARCHITECTURE. 


RCHITECTS are doing no service to their art when 
they adopt an intolerant attitude towards amateur 
criticism. The general public is only interested in 
those matters about which it considers itself competent 

to form an opinion, and if it is forbidden to judge of architecture 
it will certainly neglect it. The fear is sometimes expressed 
that nothing but mischief can follow if ignorant people are 
encouraged to publish their views. Such a fear would only be 
well justified if we are to assume that architects are too incom- 
petent to expose a popular fallacy, even when it has been clearly 
enunciated, or too lazy to show their condemnation of it. But, 
in reality, architects have no reason to resent the interference 
of the amateur provided that he avoids flamboyant language 
and is consistent with himself. 

The objection to amateur criticism is sometimes couched in 
another form. It is held to be presumption on the part of 
anyone outside the ranks of artists to pass judgment upon 
their works. It would appear that those who practise an art 
are “ creators,” while those who do not are not even worthy to 
be called critics. This is an untenable position, for a difference 
of occupation need not imply a difference of faculty. Among 
the general public there are many who have artistic talent of a 
high order, but who have been forced by circumstances into 
professions that give them no scope for its exercise. These 
are true critics, and it is highly necessary that their voice should 
be heard. But the rights of the layman depend not only upon 
his own abilities, but upon the nature of the subject of which 
he treats. Some subjects, such as Chemistry, Physics, and 
Engineering, that relate to inanimate matter and the laws 
which govern it must be left entirely to the specialist. But in 
the case of less exact sciences, like Psychology and Economics, 
which to a certain extent have to do with unknown factors of 
human nature, it is not so necessary to defer to the opinion of 
experts. The fact that one can find two parties among them 
disagreeing with each other gives the general public a complete 
right to disagree with both. The respect that is paid to the 
mathematician is due to the known integrity of his methods ; 
everybody is aware that in the prosecution of his study he is 
incapable of prejudice or caprice. If architects could abolish 
the word “ taste ” from their vocabulary and establish impersonal 
canons of design they would then be able to speak in unison, 
and have the same immunity from criticism that the mathema- 
tician enjoys. But this has reference only to the esthetic side 
of their work. Architecture is not pure design as music is, 
but contains an important sociological element. When a man 
is preparing plans for a house or a town he has first to study 
the habits of his clients, and it is only when he has found out 
what accommodation is required that he can set about to 
endow his structures with sweaty 

We would therefore inquire in what manner criticism is 
employed in the present day, and with what benefit to ourselves. 
As the critic does not confine himself to practical matters, but 
sometimes approaches our subject from its historical and esthetic 
sides in any attempt to devciuiine the value of amateur 
criticism, one must separate that part of it which is inspired by 
common sense and that in which architectural learning is shown. 

In the first category we may group all the complaints that 
are generally made about the domestic arrangements of our 
dwellings. During the last thirty years English architects 
have taken the utmost pains to design convenient houses, and 
our professional brothers in other countries have praised our 
achievements in this respect. Therefore, it must be a great 
blow to our pride when we are informed that it is wrong to 
attach much importance to the mutual compliments that are 
bandied among a society exclusively composed of males, that 
the housewife has found it very difficult to endure the homes 
we have given her, she has not been consulted about their 
arrangement, and her comfort has been shamelessly neglected. 
A short time ago a lady contributed a column to a newspaper 
and took us severely to task because, in her opinion, we never 
provide enough cupboards. She said if she were planning a 
house she would design the cupboards first and then build the 
house around them. So widespread is the notion that architects 
show an obtuseness in this matter that it would be well to point 
out a few facts about it ; for, although the occasion of the 
charge seems to be small, because it concerns cupboards, the 
charge itself is grave, being nothing less than that of gross 
incapacity in the conduct of our business. Now, the movable 
cupboard, which is made in a great variety of shapes and sizes, 
is an admirable piece of furniture, and can be adapted to every 
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position. One finds in some modern houses that in the bedroo 

it is impossible to put the dressing-table or washstand in the 
most convenient spot because the wallspace at ¢\,at point le 
taken up by the doors of a cupboard. This likin {or sel 


is but a passing fashion. Very few of them are re.||y 


: : necessary 
and the ordinary man and woman will reassert t)eir waht 
arrange their rooms in the manner that pleases them bent 


Another subject upon which people are accustomed to dilate 
with considerable acrimony is the disposal of the servants’ 
offices. Yet, if one attempts to find out what is the feminine 
point of view in these matters, it is impossible to detect any 
consensus of opinion regarding them. For instance, if the 
kitchen is = quite close to the dining-room, it is objected that 
a smell of food pervades the latter at all times of the day. But 
if they are a little distance apart somebody will complain that 
we are giving unnecessary trouble to the housemaid who has 
to carry the dishes. The position of the coal-house, too, is a 
much-disputed question. If it can only be entered from the 
open air the servant may be compelled to go out into the rain: 
when it is immediately connected with one of the rooms, then 
coal-dust is introduced into the house. In either case the 
architect is sure to be anathematised. But, in reality, it js 
difficult for laymen to instruct him in these affairs, for by the 
time he has devoted himself for a single afternoon to the study 
of domestic planning he is very familiar with every conceivable 
a of kitchen, scullery, pantry, larder, and coal- 

ouse. The fact is that a great many comforts and advantages 
are mutually exclusive. It is for the client to choose which he 
would have ; if he obtains some, he must be prepared to sacrifice 
others. 

In the case of a big building, such as a museum or block 
of public offices, the architect is usually held responsible for 
every defect in the plans when the authorities for whom it was 
erected should share the blame. For sometimes they do not 
sufficiently consider what their requirements are nor what they 
will be in the future. 

One may say of the amateur critic that so far as he deals 
with the practical side of our work he is apt to be hasty anda 
little captious. Here he is attacking us upon our strongest 
point, for it is the tragedy of this utilitarian age that architec- 
ture has tended to become utilitarian too. Houses, schools, 
hospitals, and factories spring up among us ; they keep out the 
rain, they have excellent devices for heating and ventilation, 
they are miracles of arrangement, and yet for the most part 
they are hideous to behold. In-our attempt to change this 
state of things and to make our buildings more beautiful it is 
natural that we should turn to the amateur critic and seek his 
aid, for he has very great power both for good and for evil. 
In a special manner he represents the general public. We would 
like him to foster by his praise the best tendencies of modern 
architecture, and to discourage the worst by unfavourable 
comment thereon. It must sorrowfully be admitted, however, 
that the learned laymen, the very people who have travelled 
greatly and display great enthusiasm for the masterpieces of the 
past, do not always judge them by an esthetic standard, but net 
chiefly interested in their historical associations. These po 
ings call vividly to their mind many famous personages > 
events. But besides the lover of romance, who will go to the 
Musée Carnavelet, not to admire the genius of its architect, but 
to see the relics of Napoleon, and who will visit Hampton gr 
in order to ponder over Wolsey or Cromwell, there is : 
archeologist who will tell you correctly in what veel’ 
every portion of a Gothic church was put up. Societ) hg 
be the poorer if either of these types ceased to oxi aad 
architecture would not suffer, for it has never been inc 
to them. 

On the occasions when the amateur ventures ‘)"' 
esthetic judgment too often he shows that he 1s morr pet om 
with labour than with thought. A design which but he 
dignity to proportions and massing will leave hin é yond 
will go into raptures over the profusion of mediwva a " ae 
Even this he does not admire so much for its beaut a 
moral quality, the perseverance it 80 obviously expr ‘ea speak 
remedy for this rests with ourselves. Artists = ° + pee pie 
too vaguely, and that is why they are ignorce. 4 the public 
canons of criticism were more ony .. as a 
— pe have before it bene = ly scan = me 
it could either agree or disagree. e : “« might 
interested in our art. A critical and censorlous epee e the 
not be inclined to flatter us, but at any rate ee - rchitectural 
dreadful tide of jerry-building, for which the “ 
profession is not responsible at all. 
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NOTES. 


FoLLowING on the correspondence and articles 
Goring Bridge. about the new bridge required at Richmond, we 

learn that another new bridge is contemplated at 
Goring. The present wooden bridge must, in the nature of things, 
shortly be replaced, and a debate took place at last week's 
meeting of the Berkshire County Council, at which the subject was 
discussed. The Chairman of the Houses and Bridges Committee 
stated that a proposition had been made that the counties of Berk- 
shire and Oxfordshire should accept an offer made by the trustees 
of the existing bridge to take it over and build a new bridge. For 
this purpose a private Act of Parliament would be required, and in 
the interests of the ratepayers the financial clauses inserted in such 
a Bill would have to be carefully considered, but a new bridge would 
be of undoubted benefit to the locality. The Commissioners of the 
existing bridge, which was built in 1837, are said to have some £4,000 
in hand, and the suggestion has been made that each of the two 
counties should provide a similar sum, which would give £12,000. 
It was stated that an “awful scheme for a ferro-concrete bridge 
was being discussed,’’ which would cause “ the whole artistic world 
to rise up in arms.” It is suggested that conferences between various 
officials have taken place, but that the design of the proposed bridge 
has not been officially approved. We join with those who would 
oppose any proposal which would spoil the beauty of the river at this 
or any other part, but we cannot quite see why a ferro-concrete 
bridge per se should be a hideous structure. Much as we should 
prefer to see a brick or stone bridge on account of its surface texture, 
we can quite realise that it may be out of the question on the score of 
expense, and, failing this, we believe a ferro-concrete bridge affords 
greater possibilities for satisfactory design than a steel structure, 
which would seem to be the only other alternative. We think that 
it would be satisfactory if structures of this kind were made the 
subject of competition. The bridges of past centuries were among 
the most beautiful of building works, and there seems no inherent 
reason why those of to-day should fail to give esthetic satisfaction. 





We learn that Mr. H. J. Leaning has found it 
The London necessary to send in his resignation of the post of 
Society. Hon. Secretary to the newly-formed London 
Society on account of the great demands on his 
time occasioned by the duties involved, which have been 
of an onerous nature. The Executive Committee have, we under- 
stand, accepted Mr. Leaning’s resignation with great regret, 
as it is felt that the present success of the Society is largely 
due to the energy and skill which he has used to promote 
its interests. Mr. Leaning has been asked by the Society to act 
as its representative on both the Housing and Town Planning Asso- 
ciation and the Special Port of London Committee. The London 
Society has taken vigorous and successful action in the matter of 
the preservation of St. Peter’s-square, Hammersmith, from building 
operations, and, though the latter were already started, a pause 
has been arranged pending an appeal to the London County Council. 
The Society hopes, through the means of its local committees, to 
perform a useful and necessary work in advising and educating 
the public in such matters. London has too long suffered from the 
practical results of the feeling that what is everybody’s business is 
nobody’s business, and we wish it every success in its efforts to 
overcome the present apathy in such matters. 


Unper this heading Mr. March Phillipps makes 

At the Cross a further attack on the Renaissance, because 
Roads of to his mind it results in degrading the position ot 
Architecture. the workman to one acting under command, and is, 
he considers, at variance with the instincts of a 

free people ; further, that it is pre-eminently of Latin growth and 
alien to our national character. We feel that Mr. Phillipps is a 
little inclined to fall into a similar fallacy to that of Ruskin, who 
instinctively confused questions of art with moral considerations, 
and saw in the fact that a carver had omitted to carve a portion of 
a capital in the Ducal Palace which could not be seen from any 
ordinary standpoint a moral and mental taint which rendered it 
natural that he should ultimately commit a felony. We believe, 
on the contrary, that the tendency which Mr. Phillipps —— 
and in which we sympathise with him in deploring, is largely the 
necessary accomplishment of the growth of modern civilisation, 
and would have operated in much the same manner had the Renais- 
sance never occurred. We may in like manner deplore the fact that 
tie average man of to-day is inferior, — speaking, to his pre- 
decessor of the time of Elizabeth in all but some one special line of 
study which forms his occupation and the means by which he earns 
his living. Are our men of learning inferior to those of a few hundred 
its ago, because the latter could obtain a ee grasp 
ot science as then understood, while the man of to-day can but have 
a similar comprehensive grasp of one small subject in a great field ? 
We do not think anyone will argue that it is possible to bring back 
‘Le old leisurely way of building, in which sometimes a building we 
‘ould put up in one year would take thirty, forty, fifty years, or even 
‘ century or more to build. We do not imagine that Mr. Phillipps 
could maintain that a great insurance office in the middle of a big 
town could be devised and carried out in a space of months without 
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competent and precise direction. And it is a little hard to see why 
the individual workman of to-day could build a great deeply-recessed 
Gothic doorway or elaborate traceried window more easily than he 
could the counterpart by which they have been replaced in more 
modern times. Unless we can clearly show that it would be easier 
for untrained men to build an abbey like Westminster than St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, or by elaborate tests to discover that the knowledge 
necessary in the one case is more readily required than that requisite 
for the other, we feel that the writer’s argument falls to the ground. 
We are told the designer “ patiently still perseveres in the task of 
filling European capitals with details borrowed from classic villas 
and temples,” but we are not told in what way we should be better 
off if the latter were replaced by details patiently borrowed from 
medieval sources. This seems to us to be the only alternative 
of replacing one style or manner by another. We believe, on the 
other hand, that any system of training or education for workmen 
would result in stimulating art in the long run, but it seems of 
comparatively little importance to us what style or manner be 
adopted, but very important that we should so educate all concerned 
that the type or manner or style of building as it may be expressed 
should be well and universally understood that we may be able to 
express our own ideas and conceptions more easily and naturally 
than at present. 


In the Liverpool Daily Post and Mercury of May 19 
Building _there is a long article on House Property, in which 
Depression a leading solicitor’s views are quoted as to the 
and Legal causes of the present depression in the building trade. 
Panaceas. The building trade of the city has during the last 
thirty years passed through two periods of acute 
depression, after which the market adjusted itself. In the present 
case, the result has been brought about, it is contended, not by over- 
production, but by legislation. The effect of the Finance Act has 
been to frighten people from dealing with property because they see 
clearly that the 20 per cent. duty charged on the so-called increment 
value may at any time be increased, and because also they see that 
the duty of one halfpenny in the pound on land worth more than 
£50 an acre can also be increased as readily as the income tax. 
Further, the Act has rendered it most difficult to finance leasehold 
property. Although the increased cost of building has tended to 
accentuate these difficulties, it is clear that the depression set in 
at the time Government interfered with real estate, and there seems 
little reason to believe that the property market will resume its 
normal bearing until the restrictive influence of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
Finance Act has been removed. Though other and contrary 
opinions are quoted, we think there is no real reason to doubt that 
recent legislation, whatever its merits may be in some directions, 
has inflicted a great injury on those who, after all, have hitherto 
supplied a want in the community—the class of men who have 
the courage and knowledge which enables them to face the difficulties 
and dangers of speculation in land or buildings. The average man 
will not, or cannot, build, and is dependent on others for the pro- 
vision of his wants, and the elimination of the speculator is likely 
to make it more and more necessary for communities to supply their 
needs by municipal action financed out of the rates. Whether this 
is an altogether satisfactory result is a disputable point. 


WE have received from the Secretary of the Society 

An Advertise- of Architects a note of an illuminating advertisement 
ment. from a provincial paper. We will not, for obvious 
reasons, give the actual names, but the advertisement 


runs as follows :— 
Messrs. sg * * * as 
AUCTIONEERS AND VALUERS, 
Surveyors AND Lanp Agents, House anp Estate AGENTS, 
ARCHITECTS AND SANITARY ENGINEERS. 


Rent Receivers. Fire Loss Assessors. 





OFFICES : 


* - * = ~ 


We do not think that a firm having such all-round qualifications 
would be precisely those to whom a man_ requiring _first- 
rate architectural advice would be well advised to go, and probably 
even the average man with little knowledge of building is dimly 
conscious that this is the case. At the same time it would be an 
advantage if the title architect were not one which could be used 
or disused at pleasure, and, though we cannot conceivably protect 
the fool who is born to be victimised, we shoul@be glad to see even 
a single stumbling block removed from his f&thway. As a pure 
example of humour we prefer the advertisement of the “ architect ” 
referred to by us in a late issue, whose accomplishments included 
the provision of well-ordered and artistically-arranged funerals, 
but we can’t always have such delightful combinations and permuta- 
tions of talent. 
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DRY ROT.—I. 


By Proressor Percy Groom, 
D.Se., F.L.S., Bre. 

Tue question of damage due to dry rot 
in buildings is not merely of importance to 
architects and builders, but, in view of its 
imminent serious increase, is of national 
significance. Moreover, there exists in the 
English language no accurate account of 
even the elementary facts lying at the base 
of this source of national waste, still less is 
there any statement of the problems that 
await solution and demand for that solution 
the co-operation of architects and technical 
experts. In this series of articles, designed 
to lessen this gap, I shall, at the risk of 
erring occasionally on the side of the elemen- 
tary, endeavour to render the matter intelli- 
gible to readers having little or no special 
knowledge of chemistry and botany. 

In the overwhelming majority of cases, 
if not in all, the decay of wood in contact 
with the atmosphere and moisture is due to 
the action of fungi. And whether or not this 
is so in the as yet uninvestigated case of 
unpainted wood (posts, palings, ete.) that 
slowly turns grey and wears away, it is 
undoubtedly true of wood destroyed by 
dry rot. The thorough disintegration of 
wood in buildings is never caused by moisture 
and air alone. Except in the uncommon 
instances of buildings where powerful 
inorganic chemical substances are allowed 
to reach the wood, wood rot is always due 
to fungal attack. 

Fungi are familiar to us in the form of 
mould, often cotton wool-like, whether 
white or tinted, or in the form of web-like 
or skin-like coatings, or even more massive 
bodies, such as toad-stools, mushrooms, and 
the like. With rare exceptions, fungi are 
composed of microscopically fine hollow, 
closed tubes (termed hyphz), which are 
usually divided by cross-partitions into com- 
partments. These tubes elongate by growth 
at their ends, just as does the stem of a 
flowering plant, and emit branches similar 
to themselves. _In the case of the larger and 
more elaborate fungi, the tubes interlace or 
interweave to form more or less dense sheets, 
cushions, cords, or masses. 

Not all fungal decay in the wood of a 
building is dry rot. For instance, the 
common blue mould (Penicillium crustaceum) 
is very common on damp woodwork, and 
has a limited power of attacking it. Its 
attack is slow and relatively superficial, 
and is opposed to the more deep-seated and 
thorough attack of true dry-rot fungi. Thus 
in all buildings fungi are to be found growing 
on woodwork, and it is necessary to ascertain 
in each case whether the fungus is or is not 
one causing dry rot. 

On the other hand, there are numbers of 
different kinds of fungi causing so-called 
dry rot. The conditions under which these 
flourish vary with the kind of fungus. For 
instance, some require Considerably more 
moisture than others, and hence their 
presence in a building denotes excessive 
dampness, and may therefore be a guide 
to the contributory cause of the decay. I 
recall a specific case to illustrate this point. 
There is a dry-rot fungus, Coniophora 
cerebella, which is often mistaken, not only 
by laymen, but by more informed persons, for 
the notorious Merulius lacrymans. Yet it 
demands so much moisture that its attack 
is most frequent in damp cellars; indeed, 
in Germany it is termed the “ cellar fungus.” 
In one case concerning which I was consulted 
the woodwork of the roof of a building was 
badly attacked by dry rot, which I oaut 
to be due to this “cellar fungus.” As the 
building had no water supply close to the roof, 
it became obvious that the contributory 
cause of the attack must have been a defect 
in the roof of such a kind that water was 
repeatedly admitted from the outside. As 
the different fungi causing dry rot thus 
flourish under somewhat different condi- 
tions, it follows that the steps to be taken 
in preventing or curing dry rot may differ 
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in & corresponding manner, and one of the 
subjects for future investigation is the 
analysis of these conditions in the different 
dry-rot fungi. 

I will deal first with the worst form of 
dry rot, namely, that specifically due to 
Merulius lacrymans. In the sequel it will 
become clear why this fungus is to be most 
feared, and why its ravage on wood deserves 
the name that I propose‘ malignant 
dry rot.” 


Merulius lacrymans. 


Malignant dry rot may be recognised by 
symptoms visible in the wood, by the form 
and structure of the fungus outside the 
wood, including the fructifications, and, 
finally, by the structure and action of the 
fungus inside the wood. 

The symptoms in the wood itself are 
familiar, and include the familiar discolora- 
tion, the loss of resonance (so that the wood 
when struck emits a dull sound), dulness of 
surface, and subsequently numerous cracks 
crossing one another at right angles, power 
of rapidly absorbing water, so that the 
decayed wood forms a cheesy mass that can 
easily be cut. None of these symptoms 
are characteristic of a Merulius attack, as 
various wood-destroying fungi can cause any 
or all of these symptoms. Yet the deep- 
seated nature of the injury and the occur- 
rence of cross shakes (at right angles to the 
grain) may be specially emphasised here. 

In order to explain the act of decay and 
the mode of action of the fungus it is neces- 
sary to digress for a moment by describing 
briefly the structure and composition of 
wood, 

Wood is composed of hollow constituents. 
Most of these are elongated in the direction 
of the grain, and are either long tubes, more 
or less cylindrical, or are narrower and shorter 
fibre-like structures with more or less pointed 
ends. These constituents have walls, composed 
of wood substance, which is thin at certain 
little microscopic window-like spots (termed 
pits). Inthe sap-wood the cavity bounded by 
the wall for the most part contains water (wit 
dissolved salts) and air. In the heart-wood 
the cavities contain plugging material, 
often of antiseptic quality. The wood of 
firs and pines has none of the long tubes 
which are found in the wood of broad-leaved 
trees, such as oak, teak, beech, and so forth. 

In addition to these elongated constituents 
there are shorter ones, more or less brick- 
shaped, running either with the grain of the 
wood or running transversely and forming 
‘medullary rays,” so familiar as silver grain 
in the oak. These microscopic “ cells ” have 
walls that are often made of wood substance, 
but it is important to note that in the sap- 
wood they contain not only water, but also 
elaborate food material of the nature of 
sugar, starch, oil, and albuminous sub- 
stances, all of which serve as food material 
for fungi. In the heart-wood these nutritive 
materials are replaced by more or less anti- 
septic contents. 

The wood substance itself contains water, 
and has a power of abstracting moisture 
from moist air or giving moisture up to 
dry air. 

Heart-wood differs from sap-wood not only 
in containing a larger amount of antiseptic 
material in its contents and walls, and lacking 
the nutritive material already mentioned, 
but contains less water than any excepting 
highly-seasoned sap-wood. ne —-signifi- 
cance of these facts in relation to attack of 
wood by fungi will be apparent later on. 

Wood substance is chemically allied to 
sugar, starch, and cellulose (of which cotton 
wool is mainly composed). Although the 
substance composing the walls of the con- 
stituents is in reality complex in composition, 
we can for the moment assume that it is 
composed of cellulose, combined with some- 
thing else to form wood. 

Now, by chemical reagents the cellulose can 
be separated from the wood substance The 
cellulose can in turn. be converted into sugar, 
which is soluble in water and an admirable 
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ing the cellulose. All dry-rot fungi have 
similar powers. Meruliug cay also attack 
the starch and other nutritive substances 
forming the cell-contents and use them as 
food material. If, by way of contrast = 
consider two other common funzi. the first 
the common blue mould, Penicillium, ha: 
similar ferments, but is relatively weak and 
slow in action. But another fungus, Cera. 
tostomella Pini, which causes the familiar 
blue colour of sap-wood of pine, is still more 
feeble in action; in place of attacking the 
wood substance itself this fungus mainly feeds 
upon the nutritive contents of the microscopic 
cells. It does not advance into the heart. 
wood, and scarcely weakens the wood. The 
objection to using blue wood of this kind is 
not that the wood is weak, but the blueness 
implies that the a ger: of wood includes non- 
durable sap-wood, which may be definitely 
excluded by the terms of the contract. ~ 

The important matter to note is that 
wood-attacking fungi differ widely in their 
power of attacking wood substance itself, 
some feeding mainly or exclusively on the 
contents of the constituents, others destroy- 
ing the true structure by dissolving the 
wood substance itself. Moreover, they 
differ in their power of overcoming the anti- 
septic action of substances naturally in the 
wood ; thus some are able to attack only 
certain kinds of wood or only sap-wood, 
whilst others can attack a larger variety of 
woods or can also cause decay in heart-wood. 
In the sequel an additional reason for the 
difference between fungi attacking sap-wood 
and heart-wood will be given. 

Merulius lacrymans can destroy both 
sap-wood and heart-wood of a number ot 
utterly different kinds of trees, including 
pine, deals of various sorts, teak, oak, birch, 
and others. Whereas, to take an opposite 
case, Ceratostomella Pini can attack only 
fir-wood, and probably only pine-wood, and 
then merely the sap-wood of this. Merulius 
is capable of feeding upon other materials, 
such as paper, and thus can destroy books 
and so forth. 

These facts, so far set forth, suffice to show 
that the steps taken to prevent or cure cases 
of fungi living on wood must vary with the 
fungi concerned. It is therefore important 
to identify the exact fungus or fungi presen! 
in dealing with any specific case. . 

The recognition of Merulius lacrymans & 
the agent responsible for malignant dry 
is possible by observations showing the 
presence, form, and structure of the :— 

1. Fungal threads inside the wood } , 
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moulds may possibly develop on it, but 
from within there will grow out — 
fungal hyphew. These latter may belong to 
Merulius, but their appearance does not 
prove that the fun is Merulius itself, 
for a number of other fungi causing dry 
rot behave in like manner. 

Yet the sprouting out of the white hyphae, 
and their spread to form a coating over the 
surface of the wood, prove that the fungus 
belongs to one particular group, and thus 
limits the field to be investigated. Opposed 
to this group to which Merulius belongs is 
another in which the fungus present inside the 
wood remains internal, eating its way through 
this, and at length sending to the surface of 
the wood only hyphz, which mass together 
to form a fructification. Now, the occurrence 
of this second group supplies us with evidence 
that in endeavouring to make a culture from 
a piece of wood as above described the 
absence of white hyphz on the surface does 
not prove the absence of fungal decay. It 
may denote that in the specimen of wood 
selected the fungus was already dead (owing 
toage, to desiccation, or other causes), or that 
the fungus inside the wood belongs to the 
second group of wood-destroying forms. 

The careful examination of the fungus 
outside the wood, on the other hand, gives 
us powerful aid in identification. In its 
vegetative (that is, non-reproductive part), 
the body (so-called “‘ mycelium ’’) of the 
fungus, as seen by the naked eye, assumes 
forms varying from thin little white threads 
to white or yellow skin-like sheets or massive 
cushions, or long cords, sometimes yards in 
length, and as thick as a pocket-book pencil, 





Mr. R. Bromrreip, A.R.A. (President), took 
the chair on Monday at No. 9, Conduit-street, 
W., at the usual fortnightly meeting of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects. 

Mr. Guy Dawber announced the decease of 
= T. Egbert Lidiard James, Fellow, elected 
893. 


MODERN ARCHITECTURE. 


Mr. Thomas Hastings, Fellow of the American 
Institute of Architects (New York), then read 
a paper entitled “‘ Modern Architecture,” in 
the course of which he said :— 

“We American architects are oft-times con- 

fronted with the question as to why we have not 
an architecture of our own, one which is 
essentially American; and why it is that so 
many of us who have studied in Paris seem 
inclined to inculeate the principles of the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts into our American 
architecture. The majority of people do not 
seem to realise that in solving problems of modern 
‘ the essential is not so much to be national 
or American as it is to be modern and of our 
own period. 
_ The question of supreme interest is: What 
‘niluence life in its different phases has upon 
the development of architectural style ? Style 
in architecture is that method of expression 
| the art which has varied in different periods, 
«most simultaneously throughout the civilised 
world, without reference to the different 
‘untries, beyond slight differences of national 
Character mostly influenced by climate and 
‘cmperament. Surely modern architecture 
should not be the deplorable creation of the 
would-be style-inventor, or that of the illogical 
architect living in one age and choosing a style 
from another, 
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The important and indisputable fact is not 
generally realised that from prehistoric times 
until now each age has built in one, and only one, 
style. Since the mound-builders and ‘cave- 
dwellers, no people, until modern times, ever 
attempted to adapt a style of a past epoch to 
the solution of a modern problem; in such 
attempts is the root of all modern evils. In 
each successive style there has always been 
a distinctive spirit of contemporaneous life 
from which its root drew nourishment. But 
in our time, contrary to all historic precedents, 
there is a confusing selection from the past of 
every variety of style. Why should we not be 
modern and have one characteristic style ex- 
pressing the spirit of our own life? History 
and the law of development alike demand 
that we build as we live. 

One might consider the history and develop- 
ment of costumes to illustrate the principle 
involved. In our dress to-day we are modern 
but sufficiently related to the past, which we 
realise when we look upon the portraits of our 
ancestors of only a generation ago. We should 
not think of dressing as they did, or of wearing 
a Gothic robe or a Roman toga; but. as 
individual as we might wish to be, we should 
still be inclined, with good taste, to dress 
according to the dictates of the day. 

Style in its growth has always been governed 
by the universal and eternal law of develop- 
ment. If from the early times, when painting, 
sculpture, and architecture were closely com- 
bined, we trace their progress through their 
gradual development and consequent differen- 
tiation, we cannot fail to be impressed by the 
way in which one style has been evolved from 
another. This evolution has always kept pace 
with the progress of the political, religious, and 
economic spirit of each successive age. It has 
manifested itself unconsciously in the architect's 
designs, under the imperatives of new practical 
problems and of new requirements and con- 
ditions imposed upon him. This continuity 
in the history of architecture is universal. As 
in nature the types and species of life have kept 
pace with the successive modifications of lands 
and seas and other physical conditions imposed 
upon them, so has architectural style, in its 
growth and development, until now kept pace 
with the successive modifications of civilisation. 
For the principles of development should be as 
dominant in art as they are in nature. The 
laws of natural selection and of the survival 
of the fittest have shaped the history of archi- 
tectural style just as truly as they have the 
different successive forms of life. Hence, the 
necessity that we keep and cultivate the historic 
spirit, and that we respect our historic position 
and relations, and that we more and more 
realise in our designs the fresh demands of our 
time, more important even than the demands 
of our environment. 

Were it necessary, we could trace two dis- 
tinctly parallel lines—one the history of 
civilisation and the other the history of style 
in art. In each case we should find a gradual 
development, a quick succession of events, a 
eats perhaps almost a revolution and a 
consequent reaction, always together like cause 
and effect, showing that architecture and life 
must correspond. In order to build a living 
architecture we must build as we live. Compare 
the Roman Orders with the Greek and with 
previous work. When Rome was at its zenith 
in civilisation the life of the people demanded 
of the architect that he should not only build 
temples, theatres, and tombs, but baths, palaces, 
hedilican, triumphal arches, commemorative 
pillars, aqueducts, and bridges. As each of 
these new problems came to the architect it 
was simply a new demand from the new life of 
the people—a new work to be done. When 
the Roman architect was given such varied 
work to do, there was no reason for his casting 
aside all precedent. While original in con- 
ception, he was called upon to meet these 
exigencies only with modifications of the old 
forms. These modifications very gradually 
gave us Roman architecture. am 
~ Compare a workman of to-day, building a 
Gotbie church, slavishly following his detail 
drawings, with a workman of the fourteenth 
century doing such detail work as was directed 
by the architect, but with as much interest, 
freedom, and devotion in making a small capital 
as the architect had in the entire structure. 
Perhaps doing penance for his sins, he praises 
God with every chisel-stroke. His life interest 
is in that small capital ; for him work is worship, 
and his life is one continuous psalm of praise. 
The details of the capital, while beautiful, may 
be grotesque ; but there is honest life in them. 
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To imitate such a capital to-day without that 
life would be affectation. ow a Gothic 
church is built by labourers whose one interest 
is to increase their wages and diminish their 
working hours. The best Gothic work has been 
done, and cannot be repeated. When attempted 
it will always lack that kind of medizeval spirit 
of devotion which is the life of medieval 
architecture. 

So great were the changes in thought and life 
during the Renaissance period that the forms 
of architecture which had prevailed for a 
thousand years were inadequate to the needs 
of the new civilisation; to its demands for 
greater refinement of thought ; for larger truth- 
fulness to nature ; for less mystery in form of 
expression, and for greater convenience in 
practical living. Out of these necessities of 
the times of the Renaissance style was evolved— 
taking about three generations to make the 
transition—and around no other style have 
been accumulated such vast stores of knowledge 
under the lead of the great masters of Europe. 
Therefore whatever we now build, whether 
church or dwelling, the law of historic develop- 
ment requires that it be Renaissance; and if 
we encourage the true principles of composition 
it will involuntarily be a modern Renaissance ; 
and with a view to continuity we should take 
the eighteenth century as our starting-point, 
because here practically ended the historic 
progression and entered the modern confusion. 

In every case where the medieval style has 
been attempted in modern times the result has 
shown a want of life and spirit, simply because 
it was an anachronism. The result has always 
been dull, lifeless, and uninteresting. It is 
without sympathy with the present or a germ 
of hope for the future—ouly the skeleton of what 
once was. We should study and develop the 
Renaissance and adapt it to our modern con- 
ditions and wants so that future generations 
can see that it has truly interpreted our life. We 
can interest those who come after us only as we 
thus accept our true historic position and 
develop what has come to us. We must accept 
and respect the traditions of our fathers and 
grandfathers and be, as it were, apprenticed 
by their influence. Without this we shall be 
only copyists or be making poor adaptations 
of what was never really ours. 

The time must come, and I believe in the near 
future, when architects of necessity will be 
educated in one style, and that will be the style 
of their own time. They will be so familiar 
with what will have become a settled conviction, 
and so loyal to it, that the entire question of 
style, which at present seems to be determined 
by fashion, fancy, or ignorance, will be kept 
subservient to the great principles of com- 
position, which are now more or less smothered 
in the general confusion. 

Whoever demands of an architect a style not 
in keeping with the spirit of his time is re- 
sponsible for retarding the normal progress of 
the art. We must have a language if we would 
talk. If there be no common language for a 
people there can be no communication of ideas 
either architectural or literary. I am convinced 
that the multiplicity of printed books and 
periodicals written by literary critics and 
essayists who have not even been apprenticed, 
but are writing with authority about art, has 
perhaps been more instrumental than anything 
else in bringing about this modern confusion. 
| believe that we shall one day rejoice in the 
dawn of a modern Renaissance, and, as always 
has been the case, we shall be guided by the 
fundamental principles of the classic. It will 
be a modern Renaissance, because it will be 
characterised by the conditions of modern life. 
It will be the work of the Renaissance architect 
solving new problems, adapting his art to an 
honest and natural treatment of new materials 
and corditions. Will he not also be uncon- 
sciously influenced by the twentieth-century 
spirit of economy and by the application of his 
art to all modern industries and speculations ? 

We must logically interpret the practical 
conditions before us, no matter what they are. 
No work to be done is ever so arbitrary in its 
practical demands, but that the art is elastic 
and broad enough to give these demands 
thorough satisfaction in more than a score of 
ditferent ways. If only the artist will accept 
such practical imperatives as are reascnable, if 
only he will welcome them, one and all, as 
friendly opportunities for loyal and honest 
expression in his architecture, he will find that 
these very conditions will do more than all 
else besides for his real progress and for the 
development of contemporaneous art in com- 
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The architects in the early history of America 
were distinctly modern and closely related in 
their work to their contemporaries in Europe. 
They seem not only to have inherited traditions, 
but to have religiously adhered to them. I 
believe that it is because of this that the genuine 
and naive character of their work, which was of 
its period, still has a charm for us which cannot 
be imitated. McComb, Bulfinch, Thornton, 
Letrobe, L’ Enfant, Andrew Hamilton, Strick- 
land, and Walters were sufficiently American 
and distinctly modern, working in the right 
direction, unquestionably influenced by the 
English architecture of Inigo Jones, Sir Chris- 
topher Wren, James Gibbs, Sir William 
Chambers, Upjohn and Renwick, men of 
talent, were misled, alas, by the confusion of 
their times, the beginning of this modern chaos, 
the so-called Victorian-Gothic period . 

Gifted as Richardson was, and great as his 
personality was, his work is always easily dis- 
tinguished, because of its excellent quality, 
from the so-called Romanesque of his followers. 
But I fear the good he did was largely undone 
because of the bad influence of his work upon 
his profession. Stumpy columns, squat arches, 
and rounded corners, without Richardson, 
form a disease from which we in America are 
only just recovering. McComb and Bulfinch 
would probably have frowned upon Hunt for 
attempting to graft the transitional Loire 
architecture of the fifteenth century upon 
American soil, and I believe all will agree that 
the principal good he accomplished was due to 
the great distinction of his art and the moral 
character of the man himself, rather than to 
the general influence and direction of his work. 

Whether we agree with Charles F. McKim 
or not in wanting to revive in the nineteenth 
century the art of Bramante, St. Galo, and 
Peruzzi, he had perhaps more of the true sense 
of beauty than any of his predecessors in 
American art. His work was always refined, 
personal, and with a distinctly more classic 
tendency in his most recent buildings. 

It is, I believe, a law of the universe that 
the forms of life which are fittest to survive— 
nay, the very universe itself—are beautiful in 
form and colour. Natural selection is beauti- 
fully expressed, ugliness and deformity and 
synonymous; and so in the economy of life 
what would survive must be beautifully 
expressed, 

When we think of what the past ages have 
done for us, should we not be more considerate 
of those that are yet to come? A great tide 
of historic information has constantly flowed 
through the channel of monuments erected by 
successive civilisations, each age expressing its 
own life, and we can almost live in the past 
through its monuments. 

The recently-discovered buried cities of 
Assyria give us a vivid idea of a civilisation lost 
to history. The Pyramid of Cheops and the 
Temples of Karnak and Luxor tell us more of 
that ingenuity which we cannot fathom, and the 
grandeur of the life and history of the Egyptian 
people, than the scattered and withered docu- 
ments or fragments of inscriptions that have 
chanced to survive the crumbling influences of 
time. The Parthenon and the Erectheum be- 
speak the intellectual refinement of the Greeks 
as much as their epic poems or their philosophy. 
The triumphal arches, the aqueducts, the 
Pantheon, and the basilicas of Rome tell us 
more of the great constructive genius of the 
early republic and the empire of the Caesars 
than the fragmentary and contradictory annals 
of wars and political intrigues, 

The unsurpassed and inspiring beauty of the 
Gothic cathedrals which bewilder us, and the 
cloisters which enchant us, impress on our 
minds a living picture of the feverish and 
morbid aspiration of medisval times—a civilisa- 
tion that must have mingled with its mysticism 
an intellectual and spiritual grandeur which 
the so-called Dark Ages of the historian have 
failed adequately to record; and in America, 
even amid the all-absorbing work of constructing 
&@ new government, our people found time to 
speak to us to-day in the silent language of 
their simple architecture of the temperament 
and character of our forefathers, 

Will our monuments of to-day adequately 
record the splendid achievements of our con- 
temporaneous life—the spirit of modern justice 
and liberty, the progress of modern science, the 
genius of modern invention and discovery, the 
elevated character of our institutions? Will 
disorder and confusion in our modern architec- 
ture express the intelligence of this twentieth 
century ? Would that we might learn a lesson 
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from the past—that modern architecture, 
wherever undertaken, —_ more worthily tell 
the story of the dignity of this great epoch and 
be more expressive of this wonderful contem- 
poraneous life,”’ 





At the conclusion of his address Mr. Hastings 
(by request) exhibited slides of a number of 
buildings carried out by himsolf and his late 
partner, Me. Carrére. These included an hotel in 
St. Augustine, a building for the United States 
Senate at Washington, the New York Public 
Library, a number of buildings in connection 
with the Pan-American xhibition, the 
monument to Mr. McKinley at Buffalo, and 
a country house in New Jersey. 


Sir Aston Webb, R.A., 

in proposing a vote of thanks to the author, 
said no more interesting subject could be 
brought before architects than that of a nation 
seeking for a style of architectural expression, 
and, as they had heard, the American nation 
had not yet entirely found that expression. This 
must appeal specially to those in England, for 
they had been at the same job for 100 years and 
had not yet found it. They had not given up 
hope, and he believed in time Mr. Hastings 
would find there would be a national stvle in 
which they could express themselves. They 
would agree that modern building ought to be 
modern, and yet a large number of modern 
buildings were not modern in the sense in which 
the author meant they should be. French 
architects somehow or other had secured the 
modern work, and he always remembered the 
remark of a distinguished Frenchman, that 
Englishmen were still copying ancient styles, 
and were not modern. It was severe and more 
forceful because it was true. Then came the 
question how they were to acquire an 
expression which would be modern. Last 
year Mr. Cram came over from America, 
and he (the speaker) rather gathered that he 
thought salvation was to be found in the Gothic. 
Now he took it Mr. Hastings looked at that as 
the very last resort, and thought they should 
look to the Renaissance, and suggested that 
Inigo Jones and Sir Christopher Wren were 
well worth consideration. Well, they had tried 
the Gothic and had tried Sir Christopher Wren, 
and he was a very difficult man to follow. Up 
to the present they had not exactly felt their 
feet, andj did not feel they were going to a 
fresh and original expression of style as they 
would like it. They had traced things from the 
very beginning, and came to the time when they 
could get no farther, and had to try back just 
in the same way as America had. They agreed 
that the imitation of old buildings would not 
do it. He considered it an insult to ask an 
architect to build a Queen Elizabethan or 
fourteenth-century, or Queen Anne building. 
Fancy asking an artist to paint a Botticelli! 
Yet architects sat down and built the houses 
as asked for. They wanted to get rid of the 
feeling that because a thing was old it was 
necessarily beautiful. Unfortunately, however, 
when they did build a modern house their 
clients filled it with imitation old panelling and 
furniture. He would like to see all old masters 
safely housed in museums. They would never 
add to the living beauty of their houses unless 
they exercised their own invention and energy 
and their own taste. There were three American 
architects mentioned by Mr. Hastings who had 
greatly influenced the work in America—viz., 
“Tunt, Richardson, and McKim—and he thought 
the work of the last named was likely to have the 
most beneficial influence on American architec- 
ture. The three men in this country whom he 
thought had most tly influenced others 
were Charles Barry, Bodley, and Norman Shaw. 
The Reform Club, in Pall Mall, by Barry, 
was said to be a copy of the Farnese Palace, 
but they could see Barry in the general 
composition and in the mouldings and the 
cornices and in every architrave and every 
string. The same with Bodley, who was said 
to build fifteenth-century buildings, but they 
saw Bodley in every portion of his buildings. 
And so it was with Norman Shaw; and yet, 
although these men had passed away and 
left beautiful buildings, they had not left 
exactly a school or a tradition which would go 
through the ages and set them on that sty 
of expression which Mr. Hastings had asked them 
to find. They were entirely with Mr. Hastings 
that archeological imitation was no good, and 
that they must endeavour to get young men to 
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work on similar lines, to. work to, et 
even if later on they introduced (ar 
oped they would) that individuality which v 
not 80 necessary when they were learning the f 7 
principles of architecture, Another hin 
wanted was that they should show more inter * 
in modern work. In conclusion, Sir Aston Webb 
expressed their great admiration for th 
architectural achievements of Ameri : 
architects in the last twenty years, — fan 


Mr. J. J. Burnet, 

in seconding the motion, said one : 
present-day difficulties was due to the ad 
architect and client fear the simple expression 
of a new demand, and earnestly looked foe 
precedent to support them. If they must have 
a style, then he agreed with the author that it 
might be called modern Renaissance, as defined 
by the author. But why should they as 
architects, talk of style or think of it in their 
designs. As students they studied all the 
styles and enriched their architectural resources 
but the designers of the Roman aqueduets or 
the triumphal arches did not adopt a style, As 
a matter of fact, it was the work of an enthus. 
astic constructor in full sympathy with the past 
and with the material at his hand, entering 
into the problem demanded of him tied by the 
education he had received. Could not they as 
architects do what the engineers and the naval 
architects now did—approach their problems 
simply as constructors enthused by the 
conditions which each problem imposed, and 
unconscious alike of their individuality and of 
the style they were working in, leaving it to 
those who followed them to recognise the 
individuality of the work and to catalogue its 
style? It should be sufficient for them that the 
building was eminently suited for its purpow 
and in every line gave evidence of the pleasure 
it gave its designer to express. The American 
architects had set themselves to solve the 
problems which arose in their country in a 
manner which was rapidly becoming national. 
The value of land in New York necessitated the 
erection of high buildings, and they had dealt 
with these with all the refinement that was 
possible. If local authorities would give their 
requirements, and they had the courage, they 
could meet public convenience in this country 
in the expansion of their cities. In America 
the most encouraging thing for architects was 
the absolute belief of the people in the future 
expansion of each city, and every opportunity 
was given to the planners. 


Professor Moore 

agreed that modern architecture should be 
modern, and that the new style of architecture 
should be a modern style, but he did not believe 
that a style of architecture could ever be brought 
into being by any sort of direct effort to produce 
a new style. When a new style of architecture 
came it would be like the Kingdom of Heaven— 
without their knowing. Their business should 
be to attend to the plain matter of practical 
building and let architecture take care of itself. 
They were suffering a little from architecture 
in so far as they had no real sense of what was 
beautiful in architectural design. The road 
which would bring them to the attainment 
of a really new style of architecture was along 
the lines of practical needs and sound building, 
and they could leave the rest pretty much to 
take care of itself. 


The President 
said that sometimes architects must be tempt 
to give up all discussion and do the best they 
could with their own work, but he did not think 
that would be the right thing to do, gp 
they must think what they were doing, an 
they had to consider what the next generation 
was going to do. Mr. Burnet told them they 
must approach the problem simply as na 
structors, but he did not do anyt hing of the - 
in his own buildings, nor did he (the epesbe) 
think it was the proper thing ' do. : 
engineer muddled about with his figures - 
roduced some hideous results, 't architec % 
being artists in form and on the createst - 
that it was possible for the human brain ¥ om 
it was their business to try to ring _ 
forms into rhythm and arrangement “= - 
stitute architecture. The sooner they ropped 
the cant about architecture being = 
construction the better. Sir Ame #00 
was pessimistic of the whole issue of t a - 
but what his plea really amounted to wat 7 
the personal expression of the architect, and, 
that they would all agree with him. os 
the, exception of one or two historic referen 
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he agreed with all that Mr. Hastings had said. 
He was glad to find Mr. “Lastings a genuine 
traditionalist, for many of them believed they 
ought to revive the tradition of the eighteenth 
century. As Mr. Hastings had said, composed 
rightly there was nothing that could not be new, 
and that was literally the fact of the case. 
Each new problem meant a new solution ; it 
meant a new composition ; it meant the arrange- 
ment of the pattern of these old familiar details. 
What they wanted was to restore the technique 
of the past and apply it to the problems of the 
present, and in that way he was sure they could 
lay the foundation of an architecture they were 
after. What they wanted to do was to throw 
overboard a great deal of archeology and 
sentimentalism and apply to these problems 
the dry light of intellect and common sense. 

The motion was carried, 

Mr. Hastings, in reply, paid a tribute to the 
genius of Sir Charles Barry, whom he considered 
was one of the greatest architects of the 
nineteenth century. He believed it had been 
suggested that he had in mind some new atyle 
of architecture, but that was what he was 
fighting for all he was worth. Ue did not want 
a new style. He wanted tradition—not the 
tradition of 400 or 500 years ago, but the 
tradition of his father and his grandfather. 


The President announced that the adjourned 
special general meeting for the consideration of 
the revised schedule of professional charges will 
be held on Monday, June 2, and that the 
business meeting for the election of members 
and to receive the report of the scrutineers 
respecting the election of the Council and 
Standing Committees would be held on Monday, 
June 9 Mr. Edmund Wimperis had given 
notice that he would propose the following 
resolution at that meeting :—‘‘ That the Board 
of Professional Defence be instructed forthwith 
to prepare a detailed scheme for the creation of 
a fund for mutual aid and advice (legal) for 
members of the Institute, as necessity might 
arise.’’ He was also requested to mention that 
the annual dinner was to take place on 
Wednesday, June 4, They were to be 
honoured on that cecasion with the company 
of a number of distinguished public men, and 
the Council hoped they would have the support 
of a numerous body of members. 


Lin. 
a 


THE ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION : 


FIRST SUMMER VISIT—CARDIFF. 


WuaTever be the faults or demerits of the 
open competition system, there can be no 
question that it has produced most excellent 
results at Cardiff. Aided by unusual oppor- 
tunities in the way of site, and by a growing 
sense of civic dignity supported by adequate 
funds, the several architects who have been 
responsible for the erection of the public build- 
ings of the city, county, and nation have risen 
fully to the occasion, and the works visited 
certainly stand in ideals and achievement far 
in advance of the vast majority of monumental 
buildings of the United Kingdom. The good 
fortune of the city in having available so near 
its old centre the splendid open site of Cathays 
Park and the wisdom of its rulers in securing 
it for its present purpose cannot be over- 
estimated—opportunities such as it affords were 
alone sufficient to kindle the enthusiasm of 
competing architects, and the results are 
OvvV10US, 

\ favourable start was made—albeit on a 
modest seale—in the Registry Offices for the 
University of Wales, a gracious and dignified 
little building, by Messrs. Wills & Anderson. 
Fullowing this came the City Hall and Law 
Courts, by Messrs. Lanchester & Rickards ; the 
Giamorgan County Hall, just completed from 
ti designs of Messrs. Harris & Moodie ; and the 
N.tional Museum of Wales, now in course of 
: ‘tion, the architects being Messrs. Smith & 

rower, 

"hose members of the Architectural Associa- 
‘on who made the journey to Cardiff on 
‘urday, May 24, were rewarded by a day upon 
which every architectural detail told at its full 

‘ue; it was a day of brilliant sunshine, in 
“ich dazzling towers and turrets stabbed a 
‘rivht-blue sky, while crisp high lights and 
liminous shadows threw every projection and 
8 ulptured group into the utmost prominence. 
lhe party was met at the station by Mr. J. A. 
Sant (Hon. Secretary of the Cardiff Society of 
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Architects), Mr. H. S. Hiley, and other members 
of the Society, by whose kindness most of the 
arrangements for the visit had been made. 
Proceeding direct to the City Hall, the exterior 
was first inspected, and the fine mass and 
grouping of this building, its truthful and 
direct expression, and its original and vivacious 
detail and sculpture, already well appreciated by 
the medium of illustrations, were yet further 
enjoyed in the concrete. It is indeed a building 
to be enjoyed—a triumphant vindication of the 
vitality of modern British architecture and 
sculpture—would that we could add painting !— 
in the hands of its abler exponents. The 
excellently-placed sculpture groups by Messrs. 
Paul Montford, Henry Poole, D. McGill, Albert 
a and H. C. Fehr, and the ornament by 
Mr. T. A. Jones help the general effect in a way 
not too common in modern buildings. The 
great tower has found many flatterers since its 
creation, some of whose testimony has taken 
solid form, but the mastery of the original 
remains unchallenged. The subsidiary detail 
around the building has all received most careful 
and appropriate treatment; some very fine 
lamp standards, and even such minor points as 
the flat surround of green sward, with its simple 
square kerb, enhance the general effect. Enter- 
ing at the west entrance after passing round the 
building, the large Rates Office, centrally placed 
beneath the Assembly Hall, was first inspected, 
and here a fine }-in. scale model of the National 
Museum was explained to the party by Dr. 
Hoyle, who pointed out the chief modifications 
which had been made since the design was 
accepted, and detailed the scheme upon which 
the exhibits in the Museum will be arranged 
and the extent to which it is at present possible 
to proceed with the building. Passing out of 
the Rates Office into the main Entrance Hall, 
the dignified and spacious planning and sump- 
tuous material of the twin grand stairs and 
their ante-hall between the Assembly Hall and 
Council Chamber on the first floor proved most 
impressive. In the ante-hall a note of colour 
rather lacking in other parts of the building is 
supplied, not only by the columns and paving 
of Siena marble and bronze balustrades, but by 
the rich heraldic windows from cartoons by 
Mr. A. Garth Jones. It is a matter for regret 
that painting is excluded from this exposition 
of modern art, the cartoon for the ceiling of this 
hall, by Mr. Charles Sims, being unexecuted. 
The Assembly Hall, with its rich ceiling, by 
Mr. Bankart, and immense electroliers made by 
Messrs. Singer & Co., was next seen. Its effect, 
though fine, is very white and cold, and cries 
out for colour decoration. The Council Chamber 
is also a fine room, but the oak furniture here 
strikes one as inclined to over-elaboration, and 
its colour is not pleasant. A glance at the 
committee-rooms and luncheon-room and a 
hasty walk round the office corridors, and a 
move had to be made across the avenue to the 
Law Courts. This fine block, which generally 
balances the City Hall opposite, has its fine 
east front so much obscured by trees that a 
comprehensive view of the double-recessed 
portico is prevented, but the delightful cupolas 
which mark the angles of the Assize Hall can 
fortunately be well seen. Tne internal planning 
is necessarily more complex than the City Hall 
owing to the variety of semi-independent 
purposes for which the building had to be 
schemed. The approach to the Assize Hall and 
thence to the Courts is managed in a dignified 
manner, and the detail has an es note 
of austerity lacking in the City Hall. The 
panelling and fittings of the Courts are more 
successful than the Council Chamber. Con- 
siderable interest was manifested in the arrange- 
ment of the Courts, in which the placing of the 
witness-box reverses the more common arrange- 
ment. Reasons for this were given by Mr. 
Lanchester in a paper read before the Architec- 
tural Association some years ago. The law 
library and reading-room and the Grand 
Jury-room were also inspected, as well as some 
other parts of the building containing little 
direct architectural interest. After a welcome 
adjournment for lunch members were received 
at the Glamorgan County Offices by the Deputy- 
Chairman, who addressed a few appreciative 
remarks to the party in the Council Chamber 
before accompanying them over the building. 
The competition for this building is probably 
sufficiently recent to be well remembered. The 
selected design was freely criticised at the time 
as an example of “ facade architecture,” though 
the merits of the plan were well recognised. As 
executed, the force of the criticism above 
recalled is entirely removed, and the building is 
also vastly improved in other directions, the 
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rear elevation in particular having gained 
enormously by reconsideration, and presenting 
now a most successful front. A comparative 
study of the means by which this result has 
been achieved is the true road to architectural 
progress. Internally the Entrance Hall and 
Council Chamber are extremely well detailed, 
but in other parts of the building a mixture 
which is not a perfect fusion is occasionally 
apparent. The strictly classical manner is an 
exacting one, and does not permit liberties 
which might well be taken when working in 
another style. As an instance of such a lapse, 
it is only necessary to cite the committee-rooms, 
in each of which a stone chimney-piece, rather 
Jacobean in suggestion, is interposed in panelling 
of the Wren manner (itself uncomfortably 
divided by strips of inlay), while a strictly 
classical cornice surmounts both, and divides 
from a ceiling in which some very excellent 
modelling by Mr. Arthur Broadbent overpowers 
by its scale the detail below. These are pleasant 
enough rooms, but fall below the high standard 
imposed externally and expected (and partly 
maintained) within. The fine sculptured groups, 
by Mr. Hodge, at either end of the stylobate, 
upon which the front colonnade is most effec- 
tively based, were greatly admired, and the 
powerful figures in the Council Chamber by the 
same sculptor—owing something in pose to 
Michelangelo—were also felt to be a most 
successful introduction; in themselves they 
produce a feeling of solemnity appropriate to 
their placing. 

Proceeding next to the National Museum, the 
party was again taken in hand by the Directer, 
Dr. Hoyle. The building has not progressed 
far above ground level, but the working drawings 
were on view in the Clerk of Work’s office, and 
these, together with the models seen earlier in 
the day, enabled a very favourable impression 
of the design to be formed. It is evident that 
this block will at least maintain the high 
standard of the previous buildings already 
described, and, apart from its architectural 
distinction, it will have claims arising from the 
novel method of presentment of natural 
features in a series of tableaux. The planning, 
in parallel series, of public and reserve galleries, 
which was a feature of the competition, will 
also prove interesting. Dr. Hoyle was heartily 
thanked for his kindness in devoting so much 
time to the party. 

The last item on the programme was Cardiff 
Castle, but it was a tired party which entrusted 
itself to Mr. H. S. Hiley, who had kindly under- 
taken to conduct them over the buildings. 
The ruins of the keep were not visited, attention 
being confined to the range of apartments 
restored in 1866-1877 by the late William Burges 
and the additions made by him at that time. 
It is no exaggeration to say that all the members 
were utterly nonplussed by the quality of this 
work, and entirely failed in the attempt to 
place a valuation upon it. The intimate care 
which had been lavished on even the most 
insignificant details—though, properly speaking, 
none seemed devoid of significance—the child- 
like fancy which played over all, the precious 
material often used, the abundance of painted 
and gilded decoration and carving all left but 
a confused impression on the jaded senses. One 
recalls an Arab room, with stalactite vaulting 
gaudy with gold and primary colours; a summer 
smoking-room, high up in the clock tower, with 
open outlook on all sides above the roofs 
of surrounding buildings; a library, which 
seemingly was,the hall of the medieval lodgings, 
and which showed externally three delightful 
octagonal turret bays and internally a wealth 
of subject painting and a chimney-piece—one 
of many—“ fraught with hidden meaning.” It 
was all very strange and wonderful, and out of 
touch with modern thought. The return to 
London was made the same evening after a 
most enjoyable but exhausting day. 





A TRIBUTE 10 SIR THOMAS BROCK, R.A. 
The freedom of the City of Worcester has 
just been presented to Sir Thomas Brock, R.A., 
who was born at Worcester and began his 
artistic career in the Royal Porcelain Works 
there. 


NEW LAMPS IN THE MALL ST. JAMES’S PARK. 

Some standards of cast-iron, to be twenty-six 
in number, are being erected along the proces- 
sional way, in lieu of the temporary electrical 
lamp standards. These, together with the 
bronze standards around the Queen Victoria 
Memorial, were designed by Sir Thomas Brock, 
R.A. 
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House at Northwood: Entrance Front. 


This little house, by Mr. Arnold B. Mitchell, F.R.L.B.A., shows a somewhat unusual and striking 
treatment of brickwork divided by cement strips, giving a note of emphasis to the elevation. 


THE QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ 
ASSOCIATION : 
TRADE UNIONISM FOR PROFESSIONS. 


Tue following is the conclusion of our report * 
of the general meeting of this Association, 
when Mr. A. Burnaby Howes read a paper 
on “ Trade Unionism for Professions ”’ 


Bankers. 

“The Institute of Bankers holds annual ex- 
aminations in subjects connected with banking, 
although no qualification is necessary for any 
individual or firm desirous of commencing 
business as a banker or so describing them- 
selves, unless they are registered money-lenders, 
who, by the Monevlenders Act, 1911, can no 
longer be registered under any name implying 
that they carry on banking business, Further, 
any moneylender who issues or publishes any 
advertisement, notice, or statement containing 
expressions which might reasonably be held to 
imply that he carries on banking business “is 
hable on conviction to fine or imprisonment. 


Auctioneers. 

The Auctioneers’ Institute of the United 
Kingdom (Incorporated) is a union of auction- 
eers, estate agents, and valuers, for the purpose of 
elevating the status and procuring the advance- 
ment of the interests of the profession, and to 
provide for its protection by holding examina- 
tions and issuing certificates to successful 
candidates. Fellows and Associates of the 
Institute are entitled to use the distinguishing 
letters F.A.L and A.A.L. respectively. © 

The Institute has prepared a scale of pro- 
fessional charges for sales by auction, valua- 
tions, etc., but there is nothing in the Articles 
of Association to prevent a member making 
what terms he likes with his client. 

Certain allowances to auctioneers and sur- 
veyors have been specified in an order made 
under the Bankruptey Acts, 1883 and 1890, for 
the preparation of inventories and for sales 
by auction, dilapidation surveys, ete., but the 
charges are subject to reduction by agreement 
with the Official Receiver or the Trustee or 
to increase with the sanction of the Committee 
of Inspection and the Receiver. 

At present any person of either sex is entitled 
to act as an auctioneer provided they obtain 
an auctioneer’s licence, for which a duty of 
£10 is charged, and which is only valid for a year 
or part of a year, expiring on July 5. No 
licence is, however, require:! to sell by auction 
under an order of the Court, or under a distress 
for rent, for any amount Jess than £20, No 
qualification is necessary, but the need for some 
control is shown by the way in which auction 
sales of “ flash”’ jewellery, pictures, and other 
property are held in temporarily vacant shops 
in our West-end thoroughfares for the pur- 
pose of catching the unwary countryman. 

[t seems curious that this should be so, 
as in other cases where an excise licence is 
necessary —for instance, the business of a hawker 

a licence will only be granted on the production 


* See our last issue, page 604, and issue of May 16, 


page 575, 


of a certificate of good character and fitness. 
Even a pedlar is not granted a certificate 
without evidence of his good character. It is 
to be hoped that the Auctioneers’ Institute 
may be able to bring about some reform 
of the existing law in this respect. 

Among the Colonies, Victoria (Australia) 
appears to be the only State that requires 
an auctioneer to have a certificate of good 
character, which must be signed by six respect- 
able householders in the district. In most of 
the Colonies any person may act as an 
auctioneer by merely taking out a licence. 
Anyone so acting without a licence is liable 
to a heavy fine. 


Surveyors. 

Dealing now with surveyo;s, we find that 
the Surveyors’ Institution was established in 
1868, and incorporated by Royal Charter in 
1881, for the following objects :—*‘ (1) To secure 
the advancement and facilitate the acquisition 
of that knowledge which constitutes the pro- 
fession of a surveyor, viz., the art of determining 
the value of all descriptions of landed and house 
property, and of the various interests therein ; 
the practice of managing and developing estates, 
and the science of admeasuring and delineating 
the physical features of the earth, and of 
measuring and estimating artificers’ work ; 
(2) to promote the general interests of the 


profession and to maintain and extend its. 


usefulness for the public advantage.” 

The question of registration is not one which 
comes within the objects of the Institution 
and, as far as I can ascertain, is not a subject 
which has been discussed at any of the meetings 
of the Institution. The positon held by the 
Institution is a strong one, the number of 
professional members exceeding 4,000, although 
even these figures probably representa very 
small proportion of the persons who describe 
themselves as surveyors. There is no legal 
definition of, or restriction on, the use of the 
word ‘ surveyor,” although in several Acts 
of Parliament mention is made of questions 
which are to be dealt with by surveyors, ¢.g., 
under the Lands Clauses Act, 1845, where com- 
pensation is to be determined by ar, “ able and 
practical surveyor ” ; under the London Building 
Act, 1894, where “ district surveyors’’ must 
have passed the examination held by the Royal 
Institute of British Architects for that purpose ; 
but in party-wall disputes no qualification 
is necessary in order to act as surveyor. Nor 
is any qualification necessary for the position 
of surveyor under the Ecclesiastical Dilapida- 
tions Act, 1871, except that he shall be a “ fit 
person.” 

It is not until we come to the Finance 
(1909-10) Act, 1910, that we find the Surveyors’ 
Institution recognised in-an Act of Parliament. 
Under this Act, in the case of an appeal, the 
President of the Institution is to be one of the 
Reference Committee, and referees are to be 
appointed to hear appeals, who shall be Fellows 
of the Surveyors’ Institution, or other persons 
having experience in the valuation of land. 
This is valuable testimony to the excellent work 
which has been done by the Surveyors’ 





Institution, as a i “union” j 
L ni as the highest standa: 
of -eaparrasoc ability. — 
© power given to the Fellows ¢ 
veyors’ Institution to adopt the title a 
tered surveyor” does not at present appear te 
be of any icular value to its — 
since I dou t if the expression conveys ~ 
particular idea to the general public. © hae 
tered accountant” is a well-known term which 
is readily understood ; but as the members of 
the Surveyors’ Institution are really divided 
into three branches, viz., land agency, valuation 
and estate agency, and building and quantity 
surveying the fact that a member calls himself 
a chartered surveyor is no indication as to 
which branch of the profession he belongs, No 
vail a vader gy expected to be an expert in all 
For instance, it would be absurd to ack 

Fellow of the Institution who is a Mocthenkee 
land land agent to take off the quantities 
for the new County Hall in London. There js 
nothing, indeed, to prevent him from professing 
to be able to do so, and were he to employ 
assistants it would be quite possible for him 
to get out some sort of bills of quantities 
The ““man in the street” might say— He 
isa‘ chartered surveyor.’ I suppose’that means 
that he knows as much about his business as 
any other surveyor.” 


Quantity Surveyors. 

It must be borne in mind that even at the 
‘tamsges time the great majority of the public 

ave no idea, or at the most a very vague notion, 
of what a quantity surveyor is or does. It is 
such instances as the preceding which rendered 
necessary the creation of the Quantity 
Surveyors’ Association, though I do not 
suggest that such an extreme example as that 
given would be met with in practice, although 
similar cases in a lesser degree do actually 
occur. I have noticed in the suburbs a firm of 
house agents who describe themselves as 
“ Auctioneers and Estate Agents, Land and 
Quantity Surveyors.” None of the partners 
were, I believe, members of the Institution, 
and it would be rather interesting to know 
what would be their course of procedure if 
any one suddenly handed them a set of drawings 
and a specification and asked them to take on 
the quantities! The case of the small archi- 
tect taking off his own quantities by em- 
ploying a “ taker-off” at 3s. an hour, and 
charging his client 2} per cent. for the work, 
is no doubt familiar to you all. 

Not long ago I was engaged in a case in which, 
on a building contract for about £470 the extras 
amounted to over £200, on which the client 
was charged 2} per cent. for “ measuring, 
whereas all that the architect did was to £0 
through the builder's claim, which was in the 
form of day-work sheets, and strike out certain 
items. 

Probably many of you could give numerous 
examples of the way in which the client suffers 
in consequence of the ignorance and incompe- 
tence of the person who had prepared the bills 
of quantities. 

= another case I was engaged in the legal 
costs in the subsequent arbitration amounted 
to nearly the same sum as the origina! building 
contract, which was over £4,000. ‘The whole of 
this protracted litigation would probably 
never have arisen but for mistakes in the 
orginal bills of quantities and in the adjust- 
ment of extras and omissions. 

Such instances emphasise the necessity ~ 
some recognised standard of ability a 
efficiency, and that a man should possess ers 
distinguishing qualification before purys : 
competence to take off quantities ; and it abe 
this respect that a professional union, a 
as that of the Quantity Surveyors ener ’ of 
would supply a much-needed want and be 
great benefit to the public. saci a 

I need hardly point out the apt names 
Association. They are, amons apse! co 
to provide a distinctive and central! Mig r all 
for quantity surveyors, and generals be neces: 
such things as from time to time may wre 
sary to elevate the status and IN top 
advancement of the profession : '° apr ¥f0- 
the better definition, qualiticat!o, eee 
tection of the profession by 3 <ystem © hose 
nations and the issue of certificates | gs; to 

full ass the examinations + 
bien! wore "aes, or promote any Act 0 

on , a ity 
Parliament, Royal Charter, of baer sing 
necessary for the purpose 0) fo crandum 
important objects set out in fective way i 
of association. The only Mec ’ 
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which to achieve these good results, and place 
the Association on a firm footing, is by regis- 
tration on similar lines to those in the Bill 
dealing with registered accountants, to which 
| have already referred. 

The position of a quantity surveyor is in 
some respects similar to that of an accountant, 
but in addition to a knowledge of figures a 
large amount of purely technical knowledge is 
indispensable. As a position of trust there 
is much in common between the two pro- 
fessions. 

It may be contended that if registration is 
made compulsory in the case of quantity 
surveyors it should also include the other two 
branches of the profession. There is, however, 
a very great difference between them. When 
the client instructs a quantity surveyor to 
act in his behalf he is for all practical purposes 
entirely at the mercy of the quantity surveyor. 
If the builder is going to estimate on bills of 
quantities which the quantity surveyor pre- 
pares for him he will be bound by such esti- 
mates—it may be for a very large sum; and 
unless he can prove negligence on the part 
of the quantity surveyor the builder will have 
no remedy against him if the surveyor has in 
fact taken the quantities “short.” So also 
if the employer has the quantities prepared 
by a quantity surveyor, he will, in the absence 
of negligence, have no remedy against the 
quantity surveyor if the quantities are “ full.” 
The employer has practically no check what- 
ever on the quantity surveyor unless he has 
the work, when completed, measured by 
another quantity surveyor, which would not be 
a practical remedy and would involve great 
expense. The employer has no means of 
checking the original dimensions, or abstracts, 
and even if he saw them they would be quite 
incomprehensible to him. 

Now, in the case of a man employing a house 
agent, there is something tangible which can 
be seen and roughly appraised, and the client 
can form some idea of the probable value of a 
house or other property which he intends 
purchasing or taking on lease. He is also 
capable of checking a schedule of dilapidations 
or an inventory of furniture, etc. 

So, too, in the case of land agency. A land- 
owner can form a fairly accurate idea of the 
amount of rent his estate should yield, and he 
usually takes an interest in the management 
of his estate. He can also judge whether the 
area of a field is 20 acres or 50 acres; but I 
doubt whether any building owner could check 
the figures given in a bill of quantities for “ fir 
— in roofs,” or ‘‘ rough cutting to brick- 
work, 

The quantity surveyor who conscientiously 
does his work, whether in taking off quantities 
or, if acting alone, in measuring up, is always 
In a quasi-judicial position between the builder 
and the employer. He has to judge what items 
are included in the contract and what are 
legitimate extras, and he may be called upon 
subsequently to justify his conclusions. 

I believe that if the public fully realised the 
highly responsible position held by the quantity 
surveyors they would be strongly in favour 
of compulsory registration. The same diffi- 
culty, however, arises as that mentioned in 
the case of the architects, viz., that the great 
majority of people never have occasion to 
employ a quantity surveyor. If a man should 
happen to build a house or a factory the 
)robability is that he only does so once in his 
lifetime, and it is therefore of no particular 
importance to the public if he loses money 
owing to the neglect or incompetence of the 
person he engages as his quantity surveyor. 

In the event of registration being obtained 
it will be necessary to fix a “‘ trade union rate ” 
ot charges in order to protect qualified quantity 
‘urveyors from undercutting by the unqualified 
“nes, who will necessarily have to be per- 
nutted to register if actually in practice at 
‘ie time, If this rate were fixed at a minimum, 
‘cll and good, but if a maximum is fixed then 
"18 difficult to see to what extent registration 

uld assist the qualified quantity surveyor, 

there will then be nothing to prevent under- 
itting in the matter of fees, as is sometimes the 
se among medical practitioners. 

A possible difficulty has been suggested to 

°, Viz., that if the practice of quantity sur- 

ying 1s restricted to registered men, what 

ll then be the position of the contractor's esti- 
‘ating clerk who takes out quantities for the 
“se of his employer? Will he require to be 


registered ? I am of opinion that he will not, 
and that registration would only be required 
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in the case of a quantity surveyor who prepares 
bills of quantities for the purpose of obtaining 
tenders from a number of builders. 

_ Again, if registration were obtained I think 
it only fair and equitable that a quantity 
surveyor, engaged by an employer, should be 
responsible to the builder for inaccuracies in 
the quantities due to negligence where the 
employer refuses to pay for such as extras. 
The present law is most unfair to the builder 
in this respect, and should be amended. 

_ In the Colonies the registration of surveyors 
is, of course, a comparatively easy matter 
to organise, especially in the newer states, where 
the population is small and the Government 
is unhampered with existing customs and 
prejudices. 

The regulations in force deal only with land 
surveyors, and there appears to be none with 
regard to quantity surveyors. There are, 
however, regulations as to architects, already 
referred to, but I am unable to ascertain 
whether, in order to practise quantity surveying 
a man must register as an architect, or whether 
quantity surveying exists as a distinct pro- 
fession. In America I understand that it does 
not so exist, but quantity surveyors are per- 
manently employed by builders to prepare 
the estimates in their offices. 

In the Dominion of Canda land surveyors 
are subject to the Dominion Land Surveys Act, 
1908, and a man cannot practise until he has 
passed the examination of the Board of Exami- 
ners. There is first a preliminary examination, 
after which the candidate is articled for three 
years’ actual pratise in the field. He then has 
to pass an examination in order to pay his 
commission, and must pay a fee of twenty 
dollars on receiving the same, and also enter 
into a bond for one thousand dollars. 

The different provinces of Canada have 
different regulations. In each case an exami- 
nation has to be passed, and articles have to be 
served during a period of three or four years, 
such term being reduced to one year if the 
candidate has taken some recognised university 
or college course in addition. A year or more 
of work in the field is also necessary. 

In Quebec the authority controlling sur- 
veyors is the “ Board of Management of the 
Land Surveyors and Geometers of the Province 
of Quebec.” 

In Manitoba a surveyor has to be a member 
of the ‘ Association of Manitoba Land Sur- 
veyors.” 

In British Columbia a surveyor must be 
authorised by the “ Board of Management of 
the Corporation of Land Surveyors of the 
Province of British Columbia.” 

In Australia we find similar regulations. In 
New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, 
and Queensland examinations are held by the 
Board of Examiners for Surveyors, in addition 
to which the candidate must be articled to a 
surveyor and go through specified courses of 
field work. In Queensland all surveyors must 
be registered by the Surveyors’ Board. In 
Western Australia a surveyor must be licensed 
by the “ Land Surveyors’ Licensing Board,” 
after examination or evidence as to qualifi- 
cations. In Tasmania similar rules prevail. 
In New Zealand surveyors are controlled by 
the New Zealand Institute of Surveyors under 
“The Surveyors’ Institute and Board of 
Examiners Act, 1908.’ All surveyors must 
be licensed and registered by the ‘“‘ Surveyors’ 
Board.” 4 

In Cape Colony the surveyor must qualify 
in Cape Colony, no foreign diploma or certificate 
being recognised. The “ Institute of Govern- 
ment Land Surveyors of the Cape of Good 
Hope ” is the controlling authority. 

In Natal there is the “Institute of Land 
Surveyors of Natal.” In the Transvaal, 
Orange River Colony, and Rhodesia similar 
regulations prevail. 

his, I think, concludes the list of professional 
“unions.” There may be others, less known, 
but those I have mentioned sufficiently indicate 
the tendency of modern times for each pro- 
fession to specialise and to form societies 
for their advancement and protection. 

With the exception of the medical and legal 
professions, it is noticeable that all these 
unions are of comparatively recent origin. 
Another remarkable circumstance is that in 
each case where statutory recognition has been 
obtained it has been achieved by the efforts 
of the members of the particular profession, 
and is not due in the first instance to Parliament. 

That registration is the outcome of modern 
requirements is abundantly shown by the 
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action of the Colonies in requiring the registra- 
tion of professions which in the Old Country 
can be carried on by any one, although in all 
probability before many years have elapsed 
this wise rule will be general here as well. 

The demand for registration is no doubt 
occasioned in some degree by increased com- 
petition among professional men and the higher 
standard of efficiency required in those unions 
which hold examinations prior to the ad- 
mission of members. 

It is to be observed that where registration 
is compulsory the serving of proper articles 
of apprenticeship is obligatory, and has much 
to recommend it. 

To summarise. The advantages of regis- 
tration appear to be these :— 

The standardisation of the qualification of 
members, at all events as regards a minimum 
qualification. 

Powers of discipline over the members in 
in regard to their professional conduct ; powers 
which are especially effective where such 
conduct is not within the purview of the law. 

Regulation of fees paid to members of the 
profession. 

A closer union in the profession by reason 
of these three principal advantages. 

A general uplifting of the tone and character 
of the profession by reason of its recognised 
disciplinary organisation. 

A detailed analysis of these advantages 
would take too long, and some points are 
obviously open to discussion. For example, in 
a newly organised profession the question of 
advertising would require to be very carefully 
dealt with. It is probable that the objection 
to advertising is a relic of the early Victorian 
aversion to association with trade, but in these 
days, when brewers are peers of the realm, and 
pill-makers and soap-makers receive titles, 
and wholesale grocers are received everywhere 
in society, their occupation being no bar, it 
is very doubtful whether regulations precluding 
advertisement are advantageous in a pro- 
fession, especially when a large amount of 
advertisement is secured by the services of the 
press agent and other well-known means, 
which are quite incapable of control by any pro- 
fessional body. On the other hand, it is easy 
to understand that if it be decided to allow 
advertising the advertisements must be kept 
within decent bounds. 

In conclusion, I trust I have not exceeded 
the limits of your patience by the length of this 
paper. If I have, I can only say in extenuation 
that it is a subject of great importance and 
capable of endless extension. I have en- 
deavoured to keep it within reasonable limits, 
so far as is consistent with its proper treatment.” 


In the course of the discussion which followed 


The President (Mr. Henry Riley) 

said as regards the part of the paper dealing 
with modern times, much as he should like to 
see State recognition given to all professions, 
and particularly to the quantity surveyor, he 
felt it would take a very long time to educate 
the public and Parliament as to the necessity 
of adopting such a course. He knew of no 
other course than protection by legislation 
to safeguard the public against incompetence, 
to distinguish the qualified from the unqualified 
surveyor, and to secure fair and adequate 
remuneration for work so important, requiring 
so much skill, experience, and lifelong applica- 
tion as that entrusted to the quantity surveyor. 
At a recent meeting of the Council he was 
very glad to hear from a member of the South 
African Committee that the architects and 
quantity surveyors were applying for a joint 
measure of legislation, and that the Bill would 
be introduced in their Parliament next 
November. He thought that in the interest of 
the profession and also of the public at large 
some clear distinction should be made to 
distinguish between those Fellows of the 
Surveyors’ Institution who are specially 
qualified to act as quantity surveyors. At 
the present time this title is very misleading 
to the public. 


Mr. T. E. Bare (Vice-President) 

said he had much pleasure in proposing a hearty 
vote of thanks to Mr. Howes for his able and 
instructive paper. Their object must be to use 
their utmost endeavour to see that the training 
and education of a quantity surveyor shall be 
carried out on strict lines. In regard to 
training, all that had been possible was to limit 
the membership of the Association to those 
who, }had satisfactorily passed examinations 
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that they had instituted. What they needed 
to do was, in the words of Professor Reginald 
Blomfield, to put a stop to incompetence and 
establish a reasonable level of accomplishment. 
The chief interest for them in Mr. Howes’ paper 
lay in the suggestions for the Quantity Sur- 
veyors’ Association with which it concludes, 
namely, the formation of a distinctive and 
central organisation such as the Association 
might become, and to work steadily for recog- 
nition and a status for the quantity surveyor, 
and the most effective method of a that 
would be to promote a Bill to provide for 
registration, so that the public might be able 
to distinguish between trained, qualified, and 
unqualified men. 


Mr. W. E. Davis 

seconded the vote of thanks. Mr. Howes from 
the start brought out the point as to the division 
of labour, and that was a very important 
thing. A quantity surveyor might be a 
surveyor of anything; the Auctioneers’ Insti- 
tute protected its own members to the full, 
but nothing was done to protect the quantity 
surveyor. If they looked into the quantity 
surveyors work they saw that he had so much 
in his hands that it would be absolutely impos- 
sible for a client to trace anything except 
the most flagrant dishonesty; but the ordinary 
slackness, or it might even be dishonesty, 
would be almost impossible to trace. There 
was not the slightest doubt that clients them- 
selves would denefit by having some standard, 
and a very high one too, as to the position of 
the quantity surveyor. With regard to the 
protection of architects, it seemed to him 
that their work was very obvious; it was a 
work that could be seen, and anything wrong 
was soon made known, but in quantity sur- 
veying it was rather different. 


Mr. A. G. Cross (Hon. Secretary) 

said that in Mr. Howes’ view the path of 
trade unionism lay through registration and 
obtaining a statutory qualification. He no 
doubt considered that any attempt to form a 
trade union for an unregistered profession 
was foredoomed to failure; probably the 
lecturer was right, but he would agree that 
when some eighty years ago the formation 
of trade unions for artisans was commenced 
their leaders endeavoured to obtain an improve- 
ment in the conditions under which they 
worked by united action amongst themselves 
rather than by relying on any legislative 
enactment to effect that object. Mr. Howes 
also referred to the profession of accountants, 
and with this profession it had always seemed 
to him (the speaker) their own should most 
fittingly be compared. The lecturer suggested 
it would be reasonable that anyone engaged 
in a fiduciary capacity should have some 
statutory qualification. He (the speaker) quite 
agreed, and that argument applied with equal 
force to the quantity surveyor, who, in many 
cases, dealt with thousands of pounds of public 
money. Common sense would certainly 
dictate that the quantity surveyor who was 
eagaged upon publie work, the cost of which 
was defrayed out of the rates, should have some 
statutory recognition, or that some form of 
registration was expedient in his case. The 
proposed Registration Bill for architects had 
also been referred to by Mr. Howes. The 
promotion of any Bill providing for the regis- 
tration of architects, to be successful, must be 
cn far wider lines than any he had ever heard 
expressed in speeches or seen indicated in print, 
if the movement for obtaining a statutory 
qualification for architects was to be confined 
to those who regarded architecture as an art— 
that was to say, those whose work entirely 
lay in designing buildings—it seemed to him 
there would be some difficulty in making out 
& sufficiently good case. Why an architect 
should be required to have a statutory quali- 
fication before practising his art, any more than 
a painter or musician, was not quite clear. 
The schedule of charges issued by the Royal 
Institute of British Architects ‘embraced a 
great Many more services than- the one to 
which he had referred, and these services 
were also rendered by members of other pro- 
fessions on whom the designation of “ artist ” 
could not possibly be conferred. It seemed 
to him that an attempt to restrict practice 
in all these varied duties to “ registered archi- 
tects” would meet with so much opposition 
that Parliament would never sanction it. They 
must not overlook the fact that the line of 
demarcation between an architect's general 
practice and that of an engineer or surveyor 
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was purely an arbitrary one, and any attem 
to exclude the members of ane tore on 
fessions from any contemplated Bill for obtain- 
ing registration would certainly meet with 
no appreciable support from the Institution of 
Civil ineers or the Surveyors’ Institution. 
Probably the best way for those three pro- 
fessions, of which the quantity surveyors’ was 
one, to obtain registration would be by appoint- 
ing a committee consisting of members of the 
leading societies of architects, ineers, and 
surveyors to draft a Bill to which all could 
agree. He was aware that many members 
of these three professions were in public 
positions, and for these bureaucrats trade 
unionism would offer no attraction ; but there 
were still members of those three professions 
for whom public appointments had not yet 
been found, and he thought that for those 
registration in the years to come would be a very 
reat benefit. The difficulty of promoting a 
ill for the registration of one of these pro- 
fessions which was effectually to uard 
the interest of the remaining two, and yet 
rove of any benefit, seemed to him enormous. 
n any case, the formation of such a committee 
of those three professions, whose work was 
very much allied, even if they were unsuccessful 
in transforming a Registration Bill into an 
Act, might at least form a permanent body 
or a permanent union to take concerted action 
when their interests, which were identical 
on many points, were attacked. 


Mr. H. G. Assiter, F.S.L, 

said he quite agreed with the President that 
the Quantity Surveyors’ Association and the 
Surveyors’ Institution should try to find some 
bridge on which they could co-operate to the 
advantage of the —— generally. At 
present anyone could practise as a quantity 
surveyor. 


Mr. Horace Cubitt, A.R.LB.A., 

said he believed the feeling among the Royal 
Institute of British Architects now was that 
the only way by which registration could be 
effective was by limiting its scope as much 
as possible, and simply enacting that the title 
of architect should be used only by registered 
persons. In that way, of course, a good deal of 
good would be done, and if it evér should happen 
that the quantity surveyors or the land sur- 
veyors go forward with a Bill the easiest 
way to get such a Bill passed would be simply 
to register the title. Of course, the surveyor 
in @ way was a little oit handicapped. 
knew what was meant by an architect. When 
the term surveyor was used it was so wide. 


Mr. R. G. Bare 
said if a Bill was brought forward for the 
registration of quantity surveyors it would be 
exceedingly valuable for the profession, and also 
for the protection of the public against incom- 
petent people carrying out such work. 

The vote of thanks was carried unanimously. 


Mr. A. B. Howes, 
in reply, said it occurred to him from the 
remarks which had been made with regard 
to registration that there was a medium course 
which might be adopted, and that would be 
that it should not necessarily be compulso 
registration, but voluntary registration, whic 
would entitle the person who was registered 
to use the word “ registered’ without at the 
same time altogether preventing other persons 
from practising. For instance, the case he 
referred to of the dentist could be applied 
equally well to quantity surveyors or architects. 
You could still have the unregistered person, 
such as the quack dentist, if he was not allowed 
to use the word “registered”; you could 
apply that same principle to architects as was 
done in Canada by members of the associations 
he referred to, where a man who was a member 
of a certain instituton was entitled to call 
himself “ registered.”” They could still have 
people who described themselves as quantity 
surveyors—they would simply be quantity 
surveyors ; whereas the qualified man would be 
able to style himself “ registered quantity 
surveyor” or “ registered architect,” as the 
case might be. He did not think they would 
ever get Parliament to pass an Act so restrictive 
in its nature as to prevent any man from 
gga architecture, because there would 
such a vast amount of opposition from 
allied professions. If, for example, the archi- 
tect only was to be allowed to value, they 
would have all the land agents in the ‘coun 
up in arms, so it was indeed a very difficult 
matter to suggest any royal [road to the 
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New President, Surveyors’ Institution, 

The annual meeting of the Surveyors’ In. 
stitution was held on Monday, when the Hon, 
E, G, Strutt, the retiring President, installed his 
successor, Mr, William Edward Woolley, of 
Loughborough, Leicestershire, as President for 
the ensuing twelve months. Mr. Arthur Lyon 
Ryde was elected a Vice-President to serve with 
Mr. H. H. Smith, Mr. G, F. Stewart, and Mr. 
Howard Chatfeild Clarke, F.R.LB.A. The 
total membership now exceeds 5,000, a net 
increase of 395 in the past year. 


The Albert Medal of the Royal Society of Arts. 

At their meeting on Monday, the 19th inst., 
the Council of the Royal Society of Arts passed 
the following resolution :—‘* On the occasion of 
the fiftieth award of the Albert Medal of the 
Royal Society of Arts the Council of the 
Society desire to offer the Medal to H.M. King 
George V., for nine years President, and now 
Patron of the Society, in respectful recognition 
of his Majesty’s untiring efforts to make himself 
personally acquainted with the social and 
economic condition of the various parts of his 
Dominions, and to promote the progress of 
Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce in the 
United Kingdom and throughout the British 
Empire.” e Albert Medal was established 
in 1862 as a memorial of H.R.H. the Prince 
Consort, who had been President of the Society 
for eighteen years, It is awarded annually for 
“ distinguished merit in promoting Arts, Manu- 
factures, or Commerce.” 


Decoration of Chelsea Town Hall. 
Two years ago a competition was opened 
among Chelsea artists to obtain designs for the 
decoration of the Chelsea Town Hall. Four 
panels were to be filled, and the subjects were 
to be chosen from local history. The judges 
were Mr. John S. Sargent, R.A., Mr. P. Wilson 
Steer, and Mr. E. A. Rickards, F.R.I.B.A., and 
t interest was taken in the arrangements by 
the late Mr. Christopher Head, one of the 
victims of the Jitanic disaster. The four 
successful competitors—Mrs. Sargent Florence, 
Mr. Charles Sims, A.R.A., Mr. Frank 0. 
Salisbury, and Mr. George Woolway—had ab 
opportunity to see their work in «itu recently, 
and to hear the comments of the jadges, 
who, it is understood, feel hopeful that the 
result will be a consistent scheme of decoration 
worthy of the best traditions. 
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The Architectural Association Excursion. 

We understand that the excursion of the 
Architectural Association will this year be to 
Normandy, and that the headquarters will be at 
Rouen. 

Fire at L.C.C. Offices. 

A fire occurred on Wednesday at the offices 
of the Superintending Architect’s ene 
(Schools Division) of the L.C.C., in the basement 
of Faraday House, Charing Cross-road, Con- 
siderable damage was done, it is stated, and it 
is feared that a number of valuable documents 
and plans have been destroyed. 


British Fire Prevention Committee in Russia. 

A special number of the Journal of the 
British Fire Prevention Committee contains a 
record of the visit paid to Russia last year by 
representatives of the Committee in response to 
an invitation from the Russian Fire Service 
Society on the occasion of the International 
Fire Congress in St. Petersburg. The record 
here presented consists of a diary and notes 
compiled by Mr. Edwin 0. Sachs from 
memoranda prepared by members of the party 
and from official data furnished by the Russian 
fire authorities and Fire Service Society. The 
report is contained in a quarto volume of about 





ninety pages, and is profusely illustrated, 
chiefly by photographic views. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


Scale of Architects’ Charges. 

Sir,—The profession owes you a debt of 
gratitude for your admirable, clearly-reasoned 
leader in the last issue of your paper. 

It is to be hoped that those members of the 
Institute who are convinced of the undesirable- 
ness of a fixed differential scale will make a 
point of attending the meeting on June 2 next, 
when this question comes up for consideration. 

Horace Cvusirr. 


St. Peter’s-square, Hammersmith. 

Str,—The London Society are asking the 
co-operation of all the leading newspapers to 
assist them in an effort to check a piece of 
vandalism that has only just been made 
manifest. The case is not unlike that of 
Edwardes-square, Kensington, though the 
mischief has gone much further, but collective 
— can save the situation at the eleventh 
10ur. 

St. Peter’s-square, Hammersmith, has a 
beautiful garden, but little known to Londoners. 
This garden is surrounded by groups of early 
nineteenth-century houses, and certain residents 
had access to it. These residents appear to 
have sold their rights for ten pounds apiece ! 

Half the garden was sold to a firm of builders, 
who, to the consternation of the remaining 
residents, started to cut down the beautiful 
trees and erect small villas in their place. 

Warnings had indeed been given, and one 
public-spirited member of the Borough Council 
took the matter up. A deputation went’ to 
the L.C.C. who, we understand, referred the 
matter toa Sub-Committee that has not yet met. 
In spite of the fact that the Metropolitan Public 
Gardens Association had already volunteered 
to maintain the garden, the case seemed hope- 
less, and in the meantime the plans of two 
houses were passed, and these are in course of 
erection. 

(he London Society, on hearing the story, 
Wrote at once to Mr. Johnson, the Borough 
Councillor referred to above, who then decided 
op a final effort, and gave notice of motion to 
the Council and secured a promise from the 
uiller not to cut down any more trees for a 
few days. 
ere is, therefore, still a chance, and the 
London Society asks the Press to assist them 
In their appeal to. the Hammersmith Council 
and the L.C.C. to act for the welfare of the 
district. What, it may well be asked, is the 
usc of all this talk about town planning and 
kavlen cities if the authorities make no effort 
“0 preserve open spaces where they are wost 
8orcly needed ? 

For the London Society, 27, Abingdon- 
street, Westminster. 
Prsroy W. Lovet. (Secretary). 


“.* We have received the following additional 
letter from Mr, Lovell :— 


“1k,—In further reference to the St. Peter’s- 
Sjuare, Hammersmith, I think my letter is 
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rapidly becoming out of date. Things are 
moving quickly and in the right direction, 
though it is early days to say that the square 
will be saved ; still, I think the London Society 
may claim to have helped to give life to the 
movement when it seemed almost hopeless. I 
think, further, that the whole case emphasises 
the importance of establishing local Committees 
throughout the Metropolitan boroughs, a work 
on which the Society is now engaged. 
Percy W. Lovett (Secretary). 


The Architects’ and Surveyors’ Approved 
Society. 

_Sir,—In response to the notice which you 
kindly gave two weeks ago with reference to 
the scheme for voluntary insurance which is 
being embarked upon by this Society, I have 
received a large number of inquiries, which 
lead me to suppose that it would be of assistance 
to your readers to emphasise the following 
points :— 

(a) The new Voluntary Section has no 
connection with State Insurance. 

(b) It may be joined by anyone connected 
with the architectural or surveying professions, 
whether employer or employee, without any 
question of income limit, : 

(c) Membership of other societies, whether for 
State Insurance or otherwise, does not disqualify 
anyone from joining the Voluntary Section of 
this Society. 

May I ask those intending to join the Society 
to forward their names to me as early as 
possible ? F, R. YERBURY 

18, Tufton-street, S.W. (Secretary). 





Indifferent Quantities. 


Sir,—We see from a letter from “ Associate,” 
published in your issue of the 23rd inst., that he 
does not think we have controverted any of 
the statements made by “ Chief Craftsman.” 
Our comments on his letter were intended to 
direct attention to some of the weak points in it. 

As to “ slanging,” it seems to us that it is 
the surveyors who have reason to complain of 
the terms used about them by “ Chief Crafts- 
man,” ‘ Associate ’’ states that “‘ Chief Crafts- 
man” apparently knows our craft intimately. 
** A little knowledge ’’—on the part of both of 
them—* is a dangerous thing.” 

We can only say that if the views put forward 
by these two correspondents are correct there 
seems nothing to urge against the practice of 
builders in small country places who act as 
architects, surveyors, auctioneers and valuers, 
in addition to their own trade, Neither is there 
any reason, according to these two gentlemen, 
why quantity surveyors should not undertake 
architecture and engineering in addition to 
their own business if they feel so inclined. 
According to them, because busy architects 
employ assistants to do work like perspectives, 
which they have no time to do themselves, it 
proves that anyone of equal “ cerebral capacity ; 
to your correspondents can in a few months pick 
up a knowledge of quantity surveying, or, 
indeed, any other profession which takes their 
fancy, and by employing an assistant can do 
the work just as well as someone who has 
devoted his whole time to it, and consequently 
has a much wider experience and knowledge. 
It follows that any client will be just as well 
served if he goes to one of the well-known big 
decorating firms who offer to put up his building 
complete, including the services of their tame 
** architect.” eer 

Presumably it is in the minds of “ Chief 
Craftsman ”’ and “ Associate ’’ that the quantity 
surveyor who is in the architect’s office as 
assistant will also prepare the accounts and 
statement of variations. Anyone with any 
experience of settling building accounts knows 
that the client generally pays very dearly when 
he has no safeguard in the shape of an inde- 
pendent architect or surveyor to look after his 
interests ; and the same thing happens when he 
employs a gentleman with a smattering of 
various professions which he has picked up in 
the course of a few months, The builder cannot 
be expected to accept figures prepared under 
such circumstances unless he finds, as he some- 
times does, that the errors are in his own favour. 
He will probably employ a really competent 
surveyor to see that his interests are not over- 
looked by the architect’s assistant. Unfortu- 
nately the gentlemen who undertake work in 
this way are generally so careless of how it 
should really be done that they do not realise 
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how bad their own work is until they get it 
roved to them in the course of an expensive 
awsuit or an arbitration, which the client has 
to pay for. 

t is most important in the settlement of the 
final accounts, as well as in the preparation of 
the original quantities, that the surveyor should 
be thoroughly reliable, both for the sake of the 
builder and the client. If the surveyor is really 
competent, there is very little risk that a final 
account will do injustice either to the builder or 
the client ; but in cases where an incompetent 
man has sent out a rough bill of quantities the 
variations are likely to be dealt with in an 
equally inaccurate manner, while he is no 
match for unscrupulous firms who wish to 
present an inflated account, 

We think that the same rule applies to 
quantity surveying as to architecture, engineer- 
ing, the law, and other professions, viz., that 
it is the best economy in the end to employ 
those who combine the greatest knowledge and 
p+ epee with absolute fairness towards both 
sides, 

Nortucrort, Neiguspour, & NICHOLSON. 


Str,—As your correspondent, Mr. George 
Kenwrick, F.S.L., would appear to regard my 
statements as open to question, I would refer 
him to the last two large works I carried 
out before I retired—the Hétel Métropole. 
Swansea, and the Hotel Cecil, London, for both 
of which I took off the quantities; that is, 
I took off and my late partner wrote. Both of 
these works were executed after competition on 
these quantities, the former by Messrs. Thomas, 
of Swansea, and the latter by Messrs. Perry, of 
Bow, who doubtless would answer for the truth 
of my statement. In both of these cases, follow- 
ing my invariable practice, I wrote the specifica- 
tion, did the fuil-sized details, and made the 
pen-and-ink perspectives with my own hands. 
I believe that, to serve the best interests of his 
client, an architect can adopt no other course ; 
and the architect who undertakes so much 
work that he has no time to attend to such 
duties should delegate some of it to one of his 
less fortunate confréres, 

J. Tavenor-PeErry. 


Srr,—I have had the advantage of an inter- 
view with a friend who was present at the trial 
of Dollar v. Higgs, and was familiar with all the 
circumstances of the case. It appears that the 
exact position of Mr. Wardle was very much in 
dispute. The better opinion is probably that 
he did, in fact, in this business act as surveyor 
between the parties. He thought so himself, 
and was so regarded by the builders. At that I 
leave it. 

The point, however, is immaterial. What the 
case decided, if indeed it decided anything in 
the way of principle, was that, given an arrange- 
ment between the architect and the measurer, 
that the architect was to have two-thirds of the 
surveyor’s charges ; given also that the builders 
were duly notified of this arrangement, they 
were not justified in paying over the whole of 
the measuring charges to the measurer. 

To state, on the strength of this, that the 
High Court “ decided” that where an architect 
cannot, or is not disposed to, do the surveying 
work himself, it is “far better” that the 
surveyor should act as his assistant, is, I submit, 
a misrepresentation of the effect of the verdict. 

May I add a word or two on the general 
question ? Of late years there has been a 
strong movement in favour of the Registration 
of architects, and a notable victory was won in 
the election for the Council of the Institute last 
year on this ticket. If the movement succeeds, 
an Act of Parliament will be passed prohibiting 
any one from practising as an architect unless 
and until it has been shown by examination as 
to knowledge and inquiry as to character that 
he is properly qualified to carry on that pro- 
fession. It is much to be regretted that some 
of the very men who are pressing for this reform 
should draw into their offices needy surveyors 
as “‘ assistants” in order to exploit their brains 
and pocket the fees of both professions. 

Lonpon SURVEYOR. 


(*,* This correspondence must now cease.— 
Ep. 





*.* Letters on “The Private Street Works 
Act, 1892,” and “The Van Eyck Memorial 
Committee, Ghent, 1913,” are unavoidably 
held over until next week. 
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Decoration for the Hall of Parliament, Rome. 







/HESE illustrations are given in con- 
nection with our article on the next 
page on the work of Signore Aristide 
=== Sartorio in the Hall of Parliament, 
Rome. They are not only of considerable 
interest, but we think it will be agreed that 
they show work of a remarkable character. 


Fire Claims. 


Tue subject of the preparation of fire claims 
is one that comes well within the province of 
the architect, and is one that is not sufficiently 
recognised by the profession as an extremely 
interesting and also a valuable and lucrative 
branch of his work. 

The services of an architect are a very real 
help to the owner of a building injured or 
destroyed by fire, and it is important to 
remember that these services are in no way 
a source of extra expense to the owner, as from 
our experience a good insurance company 
will allow the architect’s commission of 5 per 
cent. on the amount of the claim and the 
quantity surveyor’s charges of 2} per cent., 
with the addition of all expenses as part of that 
claim, and it can be reasonably claimed that 
the owner will receive juster compensation 
for his loss by employing an architect than by 
the usual method of haggling on a practically 
unknown basis. 

Briefly, the first aim of an architect in pre- 
paring a fire claim is to reconstruct on paper 
the buildings in the condition they stood 
immediately before the fire. These drawings 
cannot be too detailed, as they form the basis of 
the claim, and anything shown on them can be 
proved by the surveyors acting for the insurance 
company. 

As this subject may possibly be of interest 
to those members of our profession who have 
not yet experienced this class of work, we 
venture to give the following rough sketch of 
the way in which a fire claim can be approached. 

We propose to take, by way of example, the 
case of the fire at Burley-on-the-Hill, Oakham, 
which occurred in the summer of 1908. The 
drawings prepared for this fire claim are 
illustrated in this article. 

Approximately one-third of the main struc- 
ture and a large library annexe were entirely 
burnt out; the external and internal walls 
were severely damaged, some of the latter so 
badly that it was necessary to remove them; 
the remainder of the main building was 
damaged by water and by the haste in which 
furniture and other valuables had been removed. 

It is advisable when visiting the scene of the 
fire to take two assistants and two quantity 
surveyors, the latter starting work on the 
redecoration and repairs of the unburnt part 
of the house. It is, we think, a good point to 
insure the lives of everyone working on the 
ruins against accidents, as there is considerable 
danger from falling débris. 

The nearest local contractor should be started 
on day work pulling down dangerous walls, 
cornices, etc., and sorting and depositing 
articles of possible value.- A gang of men, 
preferably servants attached to the house, 
should be employed under the charge of the 
butler or some other responsible person in 
removing and sifting the débris from positions 
hitherto occupied by strong-rooms butler’s 
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pantry, or elsewhere where valuables are believed 
to have been deposited before the fire occurred. 

If it can possibly be ——_- it is far 
preferable to prepare the actual drawings on 
the site, Empty rooms in the undamaged 
part of the house can generally be used for 
working and living in, or, failing these, the 
local inn or lodgings will do; if a telephone 
can be installed so much the better. 

In measuring for plotting the position and 
size of openings previously occupied by beams 
and joists should be carefully noted, as from 
these the scantlings of the timbers can be 
gauged. This is especially important, as not 
only does it lead to the proper reconstruction 
on the plans of the floors and ceilings, but 
shows the more generous scantlings of timbers 
employed in old buildings as compared with 
more modern ones, and the extra cost of recon- 
structing the same as compared with later 
work, 

If photographs of the original interior 
decorations do not exist, members of the 
owner's family or servants should be questioned 
on this subject. The answers of the latter 
are at times somewhat vague, but with a little 
information and a comparison of the unburnt 
portions of the house, combined with a certain 
amount of knowledge of the style in which the 
house is built, a fairly approximate reconstruction 
can be obtained. 

It should also be borne in mind that there 
is a sentimental but none the less monetary 
value over and above the intrinsic value of 
interior decoration. For example, a room 
decorated by the Adam Brothers, or similar 
great artists, has a special value above the 
modern decorator’s interpretation of those 
artists’ work, and a special charge for a room 
of this sort should be made. To value an 
item such as this experts should be consulted, 
and also in cases of damage or destruction of 
tapestry, furniture, ete., all of which points 
should form part of the claim. 

The drawings should preferably be drawn 
to a larger scale than } in.; }-in. scale is a 
convenient scale, as it allows ample room for 
detail and notes. 

Beside plans of each floor and roof plans, 
a8 many sections as possible should be shown, 
and on these the interior decorating should 
be indicated, and ceiling plans should be 
prepared for the same reason. 

There is one other point which, although 
only indirectly connected with the fire claim, 
yet has considerable bearing on the subject, 
viz, that the owner of a house of any con- 
siderable size need not necessarily wait for 
a fire before having his house carefully measured, 
and would be well advised in having complete 
drawings made of the house as it stands, with 
copious notes indicating special fixtures, not 
only in the event of a fire occurring, but also for 
use if alterations are ever contemplated, as 
the roseate effort on the title deeds is hardly 
sufficient for either of these two purposes. 

Forses & Tare. 





GRANITE WELL HEAD. 


Tuts well head in grey granite has been 
designed and executed by Messrs. G. Maile & 
Son, granite sculptors, of 367, Euston-road, 
London, N.W. 

It is of unusual size and proportions, measur- 
ing 5 ft. 6 in. in diameter, while ite weight is 
nearly 4 tons. The lions’ heads are boldly 
carved in high relief, and look most effective. 
Messrs. Maile & Son are shortly shipping the 
work to New York. 
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raks on “The Excavati ardney 
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The Institution of Water Engineers,—Summer general 


meeting, at Wakefield, 
Farpay, June 6. 


The Institution of Municipal anit County Enoine in 
Meeting at the Victoria Art Galleries, Dundee 


COMPETITION NEWs. 


It must be understood that the following paragraphs 
—— as news, and not as advertisements ; and that 
while every endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we 
cannot be responsible for errors that may occur, 


The Uist of current Competitions is printed on page 632, 





Cottage Hospital, Staines. 

The result of the open competition for the 
proposed cottage hospital at Staines is the 
selection of a design by Mr. Leslie T. Moore, 
A.R.1.B.A., of London. 


Arbroath Public Baths. 

The Town Council recently resolved to ask 
for competitive plans from architects for public 
baths. At a meeting of the Provost's Com- 
mittee the awards of the appointed adjudicator, 
Mr. James Thomson, City Engineer, Dundee, 
were announced as follows :—First premium 
(£25), Mr. Hugh Gavin, architect, Arbroath; 
second premium (£15), Mr. David Wishart 
Galloway, architect, Brechin ; third premium 
(£10), Messrs. Wilson & Savage, architects, 
Bedford-park, London, W. There were twenty- 
six plans in all submitted. 


Harrogate School Competition. 

With reference to the article on this com- 
petition, given on p. 587 of our issue last week, 
an error was made in giving the names of the 
authors of the second premiated design as 
Messrs. Gascoyne & Scott. This should have 
read Messrs. Gascoyne & Nott, of 6, Gray's Inn- 
square, London, W.C. 

——_—_o-}-o——— 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


EvecrricaL TABLES AND MEMORANDA. By 
S. P. Thompson. (London: E. & F. N. Spon. 





ls. net.) ; 
Exvxcrerco Wirrna. By W. C. Clinton. 
(London: John Murray. 2s. net.) 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE REGULATIONS GOVERS- 
rsa THE Manvuracture oF Porrery IN THE 
Brittsu Isuzs. By W. Burton. (London: 
Scott Greenwood & Son. Is.) 

Garpen Crarr rv Evrors. By H. Inigo 
Triggs. (London : B. T. Batsford. 35s. net.) 

Excuish Monasterres, By A. Hamilton 
Thompson, (London: Cambridge University 
Press, 1s, net.) ars 

REINFORCED CONCRETE Froor SLABS. - 
H. T. Eddy. (Minneapolis: Rodgers & Co, 
5 dollars.) 


—_--—- 
FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
From the Builder of May 30, 1863. 


spa Lew Latitudes ; ©”. Extracts 
con a  powet of the Hon. Impulsia 

Gushington. (London: J ohn Murray, 

Albemarle-street. 1863.) # 
Tuts is a capital book of its class ; full of _ 
fun and truthful picture. impokis 
the East, follows in the footsteps of Eot - 
and what she sees and what she re : 
the land of the beetle are hem “> . 
with telling pen and pencil. Impu oe 
weak, foolish, and not very handsome j i 
such is her pluck, such her resignation ward 
difficulties, such her faith in those she m “ 
(a lovely quality), that we almost envy ve 
vagabond Victor-Alphonse, into whose a 
she falls at the close of the book, — 

*,* This would seem to be an — 
work, and we regret that we have no 
by us.—Eb., 
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SARTORIO’S DECORATIVE FRIEZE FOR THE NEW HALL 
OF PARLIAMENT AT ROME. 





Original Study for the Hall of Parliament, Rome: Furies Group. 


which the spirit of new Italy has 

expressed itself at Rome, and one of 
the most entirely satisfactory, is her great 
Parliament House, which is now being 
reconstructed at Montecitorio. 

One of the most satisfactory, because, 
while other modern works at Rome may 
have been criticised as either entirely 
unnecessary or as not justifying their 
excessive Outlay—and in the one case the 
Monumento Vittorio Emanuele, which I 
have already described in detail in these 
columns,* might be cited by an adverse 


("whi the most important works in 


* See our issue for June 9, 1911. 





critic, who would very possibly turn to the 
gigantic Palace of Justice as his second 
instance—here it was surely of first necessity, 
if Italy was to take her place among the 
great modern nations, that her Legislature 
in the Second Chamber should be decorously 
and worthily housed ; and yet again, because 
in the hands of Cavaliere Ernesto Basile, the 
architect in charge of this great work, a 
very difficult task has been attempted and 
carried through with economy and sound 
structural qualities as well as magnificence. 
I had the pleasure, in last March, of going 
over the whole of this vast and yet incomplete 
structure with Cav. Basile, and could appre- 
ciate the difficulties which he had to face 


in combining the famous front by Bernini 
at Montecitorio, as well as the more Baroque 
manner in which Fontana, under Papal 
commands, had continued this immense 
palace, with the needs of a modern Chamber 
of Deputies. But I hope to treat of his 
architectural achievement here more exten- 
sively and in detail at a later period, when, 
as it is hoped early in next year, the new 
Chamber of Deputies will be opened by the 
King of Italy, and to speak then of the 
great gallery, the “Salle des Pas Perdus,”’ 
and of the carriageway which will pass 
beneath the building; while I reserve my 
space here for the noble scheme of decoration, 
which has been designed and painted by 











Panel by Aristide Sartorio, in the possession of the City of Venice. 
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Aristide Sartorio for the actual Chamber, the 
* Hall of Parliament,’’ and which should be 
in place before the close of the month of 
June of this present year. 

If I had been fortunate as to the architec- 
ture—in being able to go over the whole 
building, and spend two hours of study 
in the company of Cav. Basile—I have been 
no less so in being able to study at my 
convenience Professor Sartorio’s great 
decorative panels within his studio before 
they were raised aloft to the ceiling of the 
“aula”; and in having at my disposal not 
only the paintings themselves, but a complete 
set of photographs of his original studies for 
this work, as well as his earlier decorations 
exhibited at Venice in the International Art 
Exhibition of 1907, and now in the possession 
of the City of Venice. These last—of 
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which I give here an illustration—are of 
special value here as showing the first 
development of the artist’s genius in this 
particular form of decoration, in which (one 
might say like Michelangelo within the 
Sistine) he treats the human figure, either 
draped or nude, exclusively as symbolising 
abstract ideas. 

Lastly, I am most fortunate in having the 
artist’s own account, written by him, with 
his wonted courtesy, for my special use in 
this article ; and which I shall follow closely, 
only illustrating it with my own observations 
in the following notice. 

The decorations—as I was able to judge 
standing upon the floor of the yet unfinished 
‘aula ’’—form more or less of a circle around 
the ceiling of the great hall, which itself is 
circular ; they are designed to be seen at a 


[Plate XVIII, 1. 
Hall of Parliament in Rome: The Furies urge on the barbarian invaders. 
By Aristide Sartorio. 
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height from below, and for this ; 


figures are more than life-size. a 
_ The entire ring (anello) of the decor: 
tion,” says the artist, “ is composed of , vi 
side directly in front of the Deputies a 
two rounded angles (raccordi angolari) onl 
of the great curve in the for of an 


‘exedra’ in front of the Minist: rs, the 
President, and the King.” 
Perhaps the accompanying sketc!] 


Pe h-plan 
(which I reproduce from one made for me 
in my notebook by the artist himself) wil) 


best enable my readers to get a clear idea 
of his meaning; and they will note that 








A is the side facing the Deputies, B that 
facing the President and Ministers, while 
the rounded angles are what the artist has 
described under the words “ Porte d'Italia” 
(Gates of Italy). 

“On the straight wall” (he continues) 
“I have sought to represent the epic vision 
(visione epica) of our race, a struggle under- 
taken to gain step by step (palmo a palmo) 
the borders of our Fatherland. On the curved 
front the vision of our civic glories; so that 
before the Deputies will be set the spectacle 
of the age-long redemption of our race, 
before the Ministers and the King that of 
the popular virtues and the spiritual gifts 
of the Italian people.” Such is the general 
account given to us by the artist of his 
conception here, and J shall need no apology 
to the reader for following where it is possible 
his actual words. Next he goes on to 
describe the details of his panels :— 

“On the right side, and on the left of the 
spectator, as he looks at the frieze, I com- 
mence with the invasion of the barbarians. 
First the Dead, as in the legend, drive back 
the horses of Fate, then the Furies (v. Plate 
XVIII., 1) urge on the barbarians ; but the 
free Communes at length arrest the onrush 
of the horses of death, driving the invaders 
back without the frontiers of Italy, and 
the breasts and arms of the Italians make a 
rampart to their country (v. Plate XVIII., 2), 
while a group of athletes lift the stone that 
covers a great tomb, from behind which the 
sun of liberty is apparent and the heroes 
emerge. 

Meanwhile the chorus of the Songs of 
Liberty, depicted as draped genii tlying 
through the air, urge on the combatants. The 
horses of the Revolution trample down the 
monster of Discord ; the national flag appears, 
unfolded to the winds by three horsemen, 
and Piedmont rouses to action the youth 
of Italy, who scatter flowers before our 
flag. is vision,” adds the artist, 's 
closed here to right and left by the rounded 
angles (raccordi angolari), on which are 
represented the Gates of Italy. And Bow 
commences the symbolic story of the Italian 
cities.” 

This story has been symbolised by | . 
i of figures who raise aloit a nas 
aa Oe ho,” he tells us, “is the Classic 
* Psyche,’ the soul of our cities. She extends 
her hands to her nearest sister, and t!\- 
commences the chain of the sisters, who |) | 
each other’s hands and enclose within ¢! 0 
circle the virtues of the people and re 
Renaissance. Fronting the Minister 


Bench ” (we have now worked round the 
ie te :~ great curved exedra, marked 


“ -born Italy, 
stands young-bo Plate 


B in m lan) ** ” 
with the pa of the rising sun” (¥ 
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Vill.,” 1) “‘ behind her and the twin gods, 
the Dioscuri, at her side, who hold back 
the four-horsed chariot—the sons of North 
and South, the one dark, the other fair- 
haired.” It is one of these Dioscuri who 

ars with his back turned to us in my 
appear : : . ot Ron 
illustration (Plate VIILI., 2). On the right 
and left of this * y msg the Renaissance 
offers to the Goddess of the Land the gifts 
of the Spirit, and extends the symbols of 
the arts and sciences, of the common 
language, of Humanism, of Classicism, and 
Chivalry.” 

The Renaissance, I may note, has been 
symbolised by figures, either draped or 
nude, who Offer their gifts to Italia, many 
of them—-as in the case of that naked boy 
in the group on the right of Italia (v. Plate 
VILL, 1), who is uplifted on his father’s arm— 
of extraordinary plastic beauty ; and in the 
draped figure of a man immediately beneath 
this last, whose right hand grasps a branch 
of laurel, while his left holds a bronze or 
terra-cotta figure (it was a winged Victory 
in the first design), which he is about to 
offer to Italia, I seem to recognise no other 
than the artist himself. 

[ have not his authority for this statement, 
and in fact have only arrived at it in working 
up the symbolic story of the frieze from the 
illustrations; but the likeness is, to my 
nind, perfectly unmistakable. 

Now, what are to the mind of the creator 
of this frieze the “ popular virtues” (le 
vir popelari), who, grouped around the 
great exedra, form the court of this new- 
born Italy ? 

Here is Professor Sartorio’s list, and his 
own account of them :— 

“The First Virtue, Faith (La Fede)._-To 
Faith, upholding the globe or sphere (sfera) 
of destiny, the peoplefoffers its life.’ (The 
figure of Faith, draped from the waist down, 
is of singular beauty, and I regret that I 
could not include her in my Plates; over 
her head the legend Fede.) 

“The Second Virtue, Form (La Forma).— 
The genius of Form, at the side of Life, is 
sen modelling the characteristic Italian 
race.” (These bowed or prone figures rise 
to life, and take shape at the touch of her 
creative hand.) 

“The Third Virtue, Daring (Il Ardire).— 
Daring is urged forward by the Unknown 
to new conquests. On the prow of his ship 
the final Victory unbinds her chains.” 
(This figure of winged Victory is of extra- 
ordinary beauty of form ; she is conceived as 
4 young girl, entirely nude, but with white 
wings attached to her lovely head ; in his first 
design the artist made her stoop to unbind 
her chains, but in the final painting he 
has changed these to linen bands.) 

“The Fourth Virtue, Constaney (La 
Costanza).—Constancy watches over the 
enemy, while the workers raise again the 
editice of Civilisation.” (This edifice is here 
represented by a marble column, which 
two athletic forms of men are raising from 
the ground.) 

_ the Fifth Virtue, Fortitude (La 
Forte:-1).—The energy of the race conquers 
brute force; two athletes join their hands 
‘0 signify union.” (Brute force was here, 
in the original sketch, represented by a large 
OX, sitting on its haunches, while Fortitude 
seized it by one horn. The idea was not a 
happy one, Even a milch cow would, resent 
such treatment.) 

lhe Sixth Virtue, Justice (Le 
Guist ia).—Justice divides the combatants 
and raises her swords to protect and_to 
punish,” 

T complete here my account of this fine 
Pictorial achievement, this allegorical fresco, 
Which I have described as far as possible 
in th artist's own words. I will now only 
“Uppicment this account by some notice 
of th technical methods which he has used. 
_ Aristide Sartorio is a great artist—to my 
Judgment, one of the greatest now living in 
Europe. I say this advisedly, and to 
Justify this remark have only to point to 
his achievement, 
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An absolute master of the human form— 
as we see in this decorative frieze, in his 
Diana of Ephesus and his wonderful pastel 
studies of the National Gallery of Rome, 
he can paint animals with no less lifelike 
truth (those of the Rome Exhibition of this 
spring were taken from our own Zoological 
Gardens), or again landscape—as in those 
wonderful studies of the Roman Campagne 
which will be exhibited before long at Venice. 
And in this symbolical story of Italy, de- 
signed to be seen at a height from below, 
he has (probably wisely) reserved himself 
to certain colours only—a kind of extended 
monochrome, in which mother-of-pearl and 
exquisite greens are dominant, using as his 
medium pure colour and a little oil (olio di 
papavero). mixed with wax, and working 
up to a strong “ impasto,”’ so that the figures 
sometimes seem almost modelled with the 
brush. 

This method (he told me), like the old 
fresco art, needs quick handling, since it 
dries practically within the day; it must 
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be left then for at least three days, and after 
that can be worked over again. 

I have spoken of the beauty of his colour 
scheme; as a matter of fact he has here 
limited himself to those earth colours, such 
as terra verde, terra di siénna, osside di ferro 
(oxide of iron), and others, which are the 
most durable, and hold splendidly. 

Lastly, I must give a word of praise to 
the photographs which Sig. Domenico 
Anderson has kindly allowed me to re- 
produce for this article, and which I 
consider as magnificent silver prints: they 
have kept, too, their fine quality in 
reproduction. 

I understand from Sig. Anderson that he 
has in view later to produce a work in- 
cluding the entire series. Such a work 
would be valuable for its own sake, and as a 
record of this great pictorial achievement, 
beautiful in itself, and worthy of the high 
place to which it is destined—to watch over, 
even to inspire, the public life of modern 
Italy. SetwyN BRINTON. 


[Plate VIIT., 2. 


Hall of Parliament in Rome: The Renaissance offers her Gifts of the Spirit to Italia. 
By Aristide Sartoric. 
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THE BUILDING TRADE. 


A LANDLORD’S LIABILITY 
FOR REPAIRS. 


By a BARRISTER. 


“Y NTIL the decision given recently by the 
Divisional Court in the case of Ryall 
v. Kidwell & Son, the popular im- 
pression was that the landlord of a house 
coming within the scope of, and let after the 
passing of, the Housing and Town Planning 
Act, 1909, was liable to all persons in that 
house, if, owing to its defective condition or 
lack of repair, they suffered injury. The above 
case has, however, decided that the landlord's 
liability only extends to the actual tenant of 
the house. 

The Housing and Town Planning Act applies 
to houses or parts of houses where, in London, 
the rent does not exceed £40; in boroughs or 
urban districts with a population exceeding 
50,000, £26; and elsewhere in England, Wales, 
and Scotland, £16 per annum, excepting only 
cases where the tenancy is for at least three 
years certain, and in the agreement the tenant 
has expressly agreed to put the house into a 
condition reasonably fit for habitation. The 
Act states that (with the above exception) 
there shall be in any contract for letting an 
implied condition that the house is, at the 
commencement of the tenancy, in all respects 
reasonably fit for human habitation, and, 
further, that the landlord shall keep it in such 
condition during the whole of the term. 

In Ryall v. Kidwell & Son the question was 
whether under the above Act the landlord was 
liable for injury suffered by the child of the 
tenant owing to the fall of a ceiling. The 
Divisional Court, upholding the decision of the 
judge of the County Court, held that the 
injured child had no cause of action against the 
landlord, since the landlord's liability under the 
above Act extends only to the actual person 
with whom the contract for letting exists, viz., 
the tenant. 

That this decision is strictly in accordance 
with the wording of the Act cannot be disputed, 
but whether this was the intention of the 
Legislature is difficult to say. 

The words used in the Act are very definite :— 
“In any contract made after the passing of 
this Act for letting for habitation a house or 
part of a house (within the above 
specified rents) there shall be implied 
a condition that the house is . . . fit for 
human habitation.” 

_ All that the Act, in fact, does is this: It 
inserts into any contract for letting between 


the landlord and the tenant an implied condi- - 


tion, which forms a part of such contract, that 
the house is fit for habitation. This implied 
condition therefore only affects the relationship 
between the parties to such contract—the land- 
lord and the tenant. Further, the Act goes on 
to say that any remedy given by it for non- 
compliance with the implied condition “ shall 
be in addition to, and not in derogation of, any 
other remedy available to the tenant against 
the landlord either at common law or other- 
wise” ; that is to say, available to the tenant 
before the passing of the Act, which implies 
that the liability of the landlord will not extend 
to any person other than the tenant. 

It must be remembered that in the case of 
an unfurnished house, let at a higher rent than 
those specified in the Act, the landlord gives no 
undertaking as to the condition of the house, or 
that it will last until the end of the tenancy. 
The tenant takes such house as it stands, and, 
apart from fraud on the part of the landlord, 
if the house collapses, or if the tenant or any 
other person is injured owing to its defective 
condition, neither has any legal remedy or 
redress, there being no law against letting a 
tumble-down house. 

. The effect of Ryall v. Kidwell & Son is to 
lighten considerably what had in some quarters 
been considered the landlord’s liability in the 
case of houses coming within the Housing and 
Town Planning Act, and the case is one of great 
importance to the working-classes, who, more 
often than not, are unfortunately obliged to 
‘ive in houses the state of repair of which 
leaves much to be desired. Its importance 
arises in this way :—When a house of this class 


is in a state of bad repair it is far more likely 
that the wife or children of the tenant will be 
injured owing to lack of repairs than the tenant 
himself, who is probably out at work during 
the greater part of the day, and the former 
have no claim whatever against the landlord if 
they are injured. It is difficult to believe that 
it was the intention of the framers of the Act to 
exclude such persons from its benefits. 

There is little probability of the decision 
being appealed against, as it is based on the 
judgment of the House of Lords in the case of 
Cavalier v. Pope, which was decided before the 
passing of the Act, but where the facts were 
very similar. In that case the kitchen floor 
was defective, and the tenant threatened to 
leave unless it was repaired, but agreed to stay 
on upon a promise by the landlord’s agent to 
repair the floor. This the landlord failed to do, 
and subsequently the tenant's wife fell through 
the floor and was injured. Here, therefore, 
was an express promise to repair in place of the 
implied condition which is now provided by the 
Housing and Town Planning Act, but this 
express promise or contract was made between 
the tenant and the landlord’s agent, the tenant's 
wife being no party to it. In an action brought 
by the tenant and his wife against the landlord 
it was held that the wife had no cause of action 
for damages for personal injuries as there was 
no contract between her and the landlord, and 
that the latter was under no legal obligation to 
her or any person in the house other than the 
tenant. 

The landlord has, however, been held liable 
to third persons for injuries caused by lack of 
repair, when he has retained control over some 
portion of a house or building, such as the roof 
or staircase, in the case of buildings let as flats 
or offices, and he therefore owed some duty to 
the person injured. For example, if a visitor 
to a tenant in a block of flats is injured owin 
to a defective step in the staircase over which 
the landlord retains control, the landlord will 
be liable to him for neglect of his duty to keep 
the staircase in a reasonably safe condition. 
Again, the landlord may be liable to a person, 
lawfully upon a highway, who is injured by the 
fall of some part of a building owing to non- 
repair, but only if the landlord has expressly 
agreed to keep such premises in repair and has 
received notice of their defective condition. 
Where no such agreement exists, or where no 
notice has been given, it is always the tenant 
or occupier of a building who is primé facie 
liable to third persons who may a injured. 
Again, where a landlord let a house having a 
stack of chimneys known to him to be in a 
ruinous condition and in danger of falling, and 
a chimney fell and damaged the building of an 
adjoining owner, it was held that the landlord 
was liable. 

Such, then, is the present law as to a land- 
lord’s liability. It is a position open to much 
criticism, and certainly would suggest that 
those sections of the Housing and Town Planning 
Act dealing with the subject are of comparatively 
little value to those persons for whose benefit 
the Act would appear to have been passed. If 
such a result was not the intention of the 
Legislature, this part of the statute should be 
made the subject of an amending Act. 


THE CENSUS OF BUILDINGS. 


Accorpine to the Board of Trade Labour 
Gazette, in the Census for 1911 a new principle 
has been adopted in enumerating the character 
of buildings. In former returns habitable 
buildings were described as “ houses,’ but now 
the presence of sleeping accommodation is 
taken as the distinction between “ buildings 
used as dwellings’ and “ buildings not used as 
dwellings.” According to this the presence of 
sleeping accommodation for a caretaker would 
suffice to turn offices into “ buildings used as 
dwellings,’ and changes of this character in 
statistical returns are to be deprecated, as, 
unless some considerable advantage is to be 
gained, they only render the statistics less 
valuable for comparison with those previously 
published. 

The number of “ buildiogs used as dwellings ’’ 
is given as 7,141,781 in 1911, as compared with 
6,260,852 in 1901; but in this number the 





ordinary dwelling-houses are but 6,501,756. so 
bearing the alteration in the returns in mind, 
the increase appears but small. The remainder 
of the 7,141,781 is made up of shops, blocks of 
flats, hotels, institutions, and also 49.138 other 
buildings used as dwellings, 

The average number of persons to an in- 
habited building was 5°05 in 1911, as against 
5°20 in 1901. In the urban districts, including 
London, the numbers average 5°23, in the 
county boroughs 5°40, in the rural districts 
4°51 and 4°58 respectively. In London the 
average number of persons to a house fell from 
7°03 to 7°89 in the decade. 


CANADIAN BUILDING STONES, 


In a book of nearly 400 pages, issued by the 
Canadian Department of Mines, Dr. W. 4. 
Parks, of Toronto University, reports exhaus. 
tively upon the “ Building and Ornamental 
Stones of Canada.” The report is one of whose 
technical value we cannot speak too highly, 
and brings into striking contrast the intelligent 
interest taken in national resources by the 
Dominion Government and the utter indifference 
of the Imperial Government to such matters. 

The report is divided into two parts, the 
first comprising a general introduction to the 
subject, dealing with the chemical, physical, and 
geological features of building stones and 
methods of quarrying, testing, and preparing 
stone for the market ; while the second consists 
of a systematic description of the principal 
building and ornamental stones occurring in 
the Dominion. 

The illustrations include numerous plans, 
drawings, and photographs of oan be and 
stone-working plant, views of buildings con- 
structed of Canadian stone, and a series of 
coloured plates giving an excellent idea of 
structural and ornamental varieties of stone. 





GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 
NEW CHURCH, GOLDER’S GREEN. 
Mr. J. T. Lee, F.R.I.B.A., is the architect 
for the Church of St. Michael, which is to be 


erected at Golder’s Green. The church is to 
provide accommodation for 500, and will cost 


£7,000 
CHURCH HALL, ABERSYCHAN. 

Messrs, Lougher & Co., of Pontypool, are the 
architects for the new Church Hall which 1s 
being erected on a site in High-street, Aber- 
sychan. The building will accommodate about 
400 people, and includes an entrance hall, five 
classrooms, kitchen, etc. The estimated cost of 
the work is about £1,500. 

CHURCH BUILDING AT NORTON. ” 

Mr. J. H. Beckett, A.R.I.B.A., is the archi- 
tect for the enlargement of Norton-in-the- 
Moors Parish Church. The estimated cost of 
the work is £2,500, and the builder is Mr. 
Charles Cope, of Tunstall. 

ROYAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF AND DUMB CHILDREN, 
MARGATE. : 

Mr. Frank Windsor, Lic.R.I.B.A., M.S.A., 
of Croydon, has under his chasge alteretions 
and decorations at the Royal School for Dea 
and Dumb Children, Margate. 


COUNTY OFFICES EXTENSIONS, WILTS. ame 
Application has been made to the loca! 
Govertanent Board by the Wiltshire, County 
Council for permission to borrow £13,500 0 
the purpose of the el eae extension to ti 
County Offices at Trowbridge. An n— 
was held last Friday by Mr. A. G. } ae 
M.Inst.C.E., Inspector of the Local © — 
ment Board, with reference to this app!ica't0" 


NURSING HOME, EDINBURGH. a 
The new nursing home in Chalmers — 
Edinburgh. which was recently eee 
been erected from the designs of han 
Duncand Rhind, A.R.I.B.A. The i duth 
contains eighty beds, two operating theat! 
staff-rooms, etc. 
TRADE ca ‘dge’s Patent 
We aro informed by Claridges t 7" 
Asphalte Company, Ltd., that Mr. =. eer 
Roberteon has been appointed Me iLinson, 
manager in the place of Mr. R. = ont 
who has accepted a seat on the Board. 
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nt works carried out or in hand by this 
~i|-known and old-established company are in- 
waded the asphalt work at the British-American 
Tobacco Company, Millbank; Sledmere Hall, 
for the late Sir Tatton Sykes; Hospital for 
piseases of the Heart, Westmoreland-street ; 
London County and Westminster Bank, Hasle- 
sere; Jockey Club, Newmarket, etc. Under 
Mr "Rob rtson’s energetic management we 
have no doubt that C ridge’s will maintain 
their high position. — : 
Under the direction of Mr. Christopher 
Brighouse, architect, Ormskirk, Boyle’s latest 
vatent “‘air-pump” ventilators have been 
, to St. Anne’s Church, Ormskirk. _ 
Qwing to their increasing business the British 
Ceresit Waterprpofing Company, Ltd., have 
removed to larger offices, and their address 
is now 100, Victoria-street, om | 5.W. 
The Drill Hall, Seunthorpe, is being sup- 
ied with Shorland’s patent exhaust roof 
ventilators by Messrs. E. H. Shorland & 
Brother, Ltd.. of Failsworth, Manchester. : 
We are informed that Messrs. Olivier & Co., 
of 14, Australianavenue, are about to have 
erected at Hale-lane, Mill Hill, about thirty 
houses and a large hat-making factory. 
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PKOPOSED NEW BUILDINGS 
IN THE PROVINCES.* 


\pERDEEN.—Alterationg at Seabank House; 
fices for Messrs, Sellar & Sinclair. 
Abergavenny, — Infirmary and _ children’s 
ome for Board of Guardians. 
Altrincham.—New works for 
Dowles & Co, 

\rbroath.-—Publie baths for Town Council; 
Mr. H. Gavin, architect. 

Ashford. —Technical institute for Kent Edu- 
ition Committee. 

Barrow-in-Furness.—Plans have been passed 

112 artisans’ dwellings on the Cavendish 
Park Estate ; 
Belfast.—Sheds on quays and harbour im- 


Messrs. T 


provements for the Belfast Harbour Com 
missioners 

Bexley Heath.—Two houses in Upton-road 
for Mr. H, Jarvis 


Bracebridge.—Enlargement of Bracebridge 
Asvium (£24,000). 

Chertsev.—Rebuilding of Chertsey Lock by 
Thames Conservancy. 

Cudworth.—Eight houses for Mr. Elliott. 
Darwen.—Extensions to Hollin’s-grové Mill 
for Messrs. T. Gillibrand & Sons; extensions 


Moss Bridge Mill for Messrs. J. & L. Ward, 


Edinburgh.—New buildings at 68 and 69, 

Queen-street, to form reconstruction of the 
Edinburgh Ladies’ College; Mr. Hippolyte J. 
jlanc, architect. 

Hatfield.—The Rural! District Council have 
approved of plans for additions to the 
“ Builder’s Arms,” Little Heath, for Messrs 
McMullen & Son, of Hertford; a pair of 
at Essendon-hill, and a pair in Hat- 
field, for the Marquis of Salisbury; and a 
the Leggatt’s Estate, Potters Bar, 
for Mr. E. Wormold. 

Hoathfield.—Enlargement of 
School for Schoo] Managers. 

Holywell.—New infirmary for 
Guardians (£7,000). 


Huil.—Tuberculosis hospital for the Corpora- 


Ly 


cottages 


house on 


Broad Oak 
Board of 


tion (£17,367 12s. 6d.); Mr. Hirst, City 
Architect, : 

_ Irvine —Buildings for Messrs. Mackie & 
Thomson (£6,000). 


Liverpool.—Abattoirs, cattle market, and 
jead meat market, for the City Corporation. 


Maidstone.—Four cottages for Maidstone 
Cottage Improvement Committee. 

Northampton, — New Council Schools 
£15,( Messrs, Blackwell & Ridley, archi- 

Pershore.—Sixteen cottages at Pinvin for 
Rural District Council (£2,800). 


Presiatyn.—Fifteeen working-class dwellings 


for in Council. ; 
Reading.— Secondary schoo] for Education 
Authority 
Roms:y,.—New market for local authority. 
Rushden.—Thirty-nine houses for working 
classes for the Urban Council. 
Ruthin. — New infirmary for Board of 
Guardians (£3,500). 
Sun) ury.—Extension of parochial school. 
Trowbridge.—Extension of County Offices for 


the Wilts County Council (£13,500). 


“Ta ize Wells.—Rebuilding of premises in 
Calverley road, destroyed by fire. i 
We! ngborough.—Bandstand in Castle Field 
for 1 n Council, 
| Worcester.—New school in Stanley-road for 
ocal authority, i 
Wrexhassi Enlarged accommodation for 
Board « f Guardians. 


Fs See also our list of Competitions, Contracts, 


another page, 
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LONDON COUNCILS. 


Battersea.—Plans have been passed for Mr. 
W. Watson, on behalf of Messrs. Style & Winch, 
Ltd., for the erection of a brewery at Princes 
Wharf, Aibert Bridge-road. 

Berkhampstead.—The following plang have 
been passed :—Messrs, Harrowell, four houses, 
Gossoms End; Mr. Cheshire, three houses, 
Victoria-road; Berkhampstead Tenants, Ltd., 
two houses. 

Finchicy.—The Education Committee have 
decided to forward a resolution to the County 
Council, urging the necessity of a swimming- 
bath in the district. The Town *Janning 
Committee has a scheme under consideration, 
and this will probably come up for considera- 
tion next month. ‘ 

Hackney.—Messrs. Joseph & Smithem and 
Messrs. Edmondsons, Ltd., have lodged plans 
with the London County Council for the eree- 
tion of a synagogue, classrooms, etc., in Rook- 
wood-road, and buildings in Stamford-hill, 
respectively. The following plans have been 
passed :—Messrs. Moon & Ballinger, factory, 
Morning-lane and Chalgrove-road; Messrs. 
Sabey & Son, Ltd., additions to premises of 
Messrs. Achille Serre, Ltd., 55, Wallis-road, 
Hackney Wick : Messrs. HS Hamilton & Son, 
additions at works of Messrs. W. J. Bush & 
Co., Ltd., Ash-grove. 

Hammersmith.—The following tenders have 
been accepted:—Messrs. J. Mowlem & Co.., 
Ltd., Grosvenor Wharf, Westminster, S.W., 
wood-paving works in Wood and Scrubbs lanes, 
£8,021; British Portland Cement Manufac- 
turers, Ltd., 4, Llovds-avenue, E.C.; about 
550 tons of Peters Brother’s brand cement, 
required in connection with the above work, 
£1 10s. per ton delivered in barges, 37s. per 
ton delivered on site of works in 2-ton lots, 
and 35s. 6d. per ton delivered in 60-ton lots, 
all less 25 per cent.; Messrs. J. Mowlem 
& Co., Ltd., Grosvenor Wharf, Westminster, 
S.W., laying bituminous macadam in Ducane 
road, £4,890 

Hanwell.—lt has been decided to put in hand 
the draft town-planning scheme 

Hornsey.—The following plans have been 
pass <d:—Messrs. J. Bronsdon & Son, Muswell. 
hill, three houses, Stormont-road, Highgate; 
Mr. Harold Bailey, Park-road, Crouch End, 
additions to No. 2. ‘The rg mg eon h 
End; Messrs, C. H. Boyd & Son, Holborn, 
W.C., additions to No. 2, The Broadway, 
Muswell-hill; Mr. F. M. Burr, Finsbury-square, 
E.C.. alterations and additions to ‘‘ Blymhil! 
Villa,” Tetherdown, Muswell-hill: Messrs 
W. D. Taylor & G. H. Nicholls, additions at 
rear of Myddleton Laundry, The Campsbourne, 
Hornsey; Imperial Property Investment Com- 
pany, Ltd, six Ellington-road, 
Muswell-hill. 

Kensington.—The Guardians have approved 
plans prepared by Mr. W. E. Graham, show- 
ing certain alterations which are to be carried 
out at Marlowes-road Workhouse. to provide 
suitable accommodation for the old and infirm 

es. ; 
ge A. E. Pridmore, architect, 
2. Broad-street-buildings, E.C., has been en- 
gaged by the Guardians to survey and report 
upon the repairs necessary to be carried out 
at the District Mission Hall, Leighton-road, 
yg ci 2 Weatherill, architect, 
65. Conduit-street, W., has lodged plans with 
the London County Council for the erection of 
a building on the south side of Friar-street for 
the Friern Manor oy = _ ech adie 

Stepney.—Mr. W. A. Lewis has iodge i 
with the London County Council for the erec- 
tion of a building in Single-street; as has also 
Mr. W. M. Knight, for additions at Hough’s 

y Narrow-street. 
ee following plans have been 
passed :—London Emery Works, Ltd, electric 
sub-station, Marsh-lane; Mr. Harry Jackson, 
two houses. Shelbourne-road ; Tottenham and 
Edmonton Gas Company, alterations, etc., to 
Nos. 297 and 299, ber ee ee 

y awrence & Clarke, three houses, B- 
be a William Bradford & Rees, aoe 
tions to the “‘ Old Seven Sisters public- Es 
Markfield-road; Mr. W. G. Taylor, twelve 
houses, Down-lane; Mr. T, Rowley. two a 
Albany-road; Mr. A. &. norne, c 
, », West Green-road. ; 

—— baste 8 Borough Engineer has — 
directed to prepare plans and estimates . = 
cost of erecting additional convenidote at 
Town Hall. The Education Arc won bo 
port to his Committee upon proposed altera- 
pe st and additions to the Municipal Central 
Secondary School, states that the ‘Local 
Pics whilst approving generally 
Government Board, h ae 
of the Governor's scheme, state t at ee — 
defer granting sanction to @ loan _ e 

i estimate based on tenders for the 
a a 5s now actively engaged on the 
work. He wes o king drawings and speci- 
preparation of working heatni psa Fes yar 
fication with a view to obtaining 
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the work at the earliest possible moment. 
Sanction has been received from the Local 
Government Board to the borrowing of £12,000 
for the erection of baths at Silvertown. The 
following plans have been passed:—Mr. G. 
Mitchell, three houses, Eikington-road, 
Plaistow; Messrs. Robson & Perrin, alterations 
to Nos. 19 to 25, Chadwin-road, Plaistow; 
Messrs. Howard & Sons, Ltd., additions to 
premises, Marshgate-lane, Stratford; Mr. 
G. N. Kent, reconstruction of factory, Kelland- 
road, Plaistow; Mr, J. W. Jerram, additions 
to Messrs. McIntyre. Hogg, Marsh, & Co.’s 
factory, Selsdon-road, Upton Park; Mr. C. 
Living, jun., warehouse, Stephenson-street, 
Canning Town; Mr. W. T. Walker, additions 
to offices at Messrs. Lamson, Paragon, & Co.’s 
premises. Mr. W. Stewart and Mr. R. C. 
Turner Gordon have lodged plans for rebuild- 
ing the ‘‘ Mechanics’ Arms” beerhouse, 
Victoria Dock-road and for alterations and 
additions to Messrs. Young & Marten’s 
premises, Romford-road, Stratford. 
Willesden.—A Conference is shortly to be 
convened to consider the question of lavatory 
accommodation in Cricklewood. Application is 
to be made to the Local Government Board 
for sanction to borrow £4,370 for the purchase 
of a site in College-road on which to erect a 
school. The Engineer has been instructed to 
proceed forthwith with the construction of a 
garage for the Council’s motor-ambulance, at 
a cost of £900. Mr. Paine, representing the 
Owen Owen Estate at Dollis-hill, has lodged 
plans, showing the proposed building line in 
connection with the development of lands ad- 
joining Edgware-road; also a plan of a pro 
posed model village on the estate. The follow- 
ing plans have been passed :—Messrs, Callow 
& Wright, two houses, Staverton-road: Messrs 
Done, Hunter, & Co., amended plan of block 
of flats, Station-road, for Messrs. Morgan & 
Upjohn: Messrs. Harvey & Potter, amended 
plan of laundry, rear of Chapman’s Cottages, 
High-road, for Mr. H. Kimpton; Messrs. 
Dutch & Dutch, amended plan of offices, High- 
road, Brondesbury; Mr. Howell, amended plan 
of picture palace, Kilburn-lane and Chamber- 
layne-road, for the Kensal Rise Picture Palace, 
Ltd.; Messrs. A. E. King & Co., amended 
plan of extension of factory, Dallmeyer-road, 
for Messrs. J. Oppenheimer & Co.: Mr. 
T. Ernest Franck, alterations and additions to 
Kingsley Works, Grange-road, for Addresso- 
graph, Ltd.; Mr. W. Wadman, addition to 
factory, Cumberland-avenue, Park Royal, for 
Mr. <A. E. Mallamdain; Messrs. Ferris 
Brothers, house, laundry, stables, and covered 
way, Cobbold-road, for Mr. W. A. G. David 
son; Messrs. Scott & Fraser, additions to 
factory, Neasden-lane, for the British Thomp- 
son-Houston Company: Mr. T. W. Willard, 
additions to biscuit factory, Waxlow-road. for 
Messrs. McVitie & Price. Plans have been 
lodged by the following:—Messrs, Scott & 
Fraser, additions to factory, Neasden-lane, for 
the British Thompson-Houston Company: Mr. 
James Chaffe, six houses, Melrose-avenue; 
North Metropolitan Electric Power Supply 
Company, cooling towers, Leicester-road, 
Stonebridge; Mr. W. L. Trant Brown, work- 
men’s hotel, Belton-road, Willesden Green, for 
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The Building Trade in Ontario. 

Great increases in building are reported from 
Ontario, and Jarge numbers of factories, shops, 
and houses are being erected. It is interest- 
ing to note the increases in various towns, as 
shown by the following table, which gives the 
percentage increase from April, 1912, to April, 
1913 :— 

April, 1913, April, 1912, Percentage 
$ g 


Increase 
UTI, -crtvescenness 79,220 124,193 35°5 
Guelph caedacniadiien 107,889 34,786 2149 
Hamilton ......... 1,245,000 867,000 43°6 
Kingston ......... 132,430 95,625 37°9 
London ............ 521,330 180,187 189°4 
Ottawa ‘i 787,300 457,000 722 
Peterboro...... 116,536 18,308 5444 
Preston ; 95,475 68,350 39°7 
Sudbury ......... 66,880 54,238 22°2 
Toronto............ 3,740,826 2,842,995 31°5 
Welland............ 66,115 22,685 195°4 


Structural Building Materials and Machinery, 
United States of America. 

H.M. Consul-General at Chicago (Mr. H. D. 
Nugent) reports that an agent in that city, 
claiming considerable experience as a salesman 
of structura] building materials and machinery 
desires to secure the representation of United 
Kingdom manufacturers of such materials and 
machinery. mame and address of the 
agent may be obtained by manufacturers in 
the United a on application to the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Board 
of Trade, 73, Basinghall-street, London, E.C. 
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“Church and Manor: A Study in English 
Economic History. By Srpngy OLpALL 
Appy, M.A. (London: George Allen & Co., 
Ltd. Price 10s. 6d. net.) 

"Tu interest created by Mr. Addy’s “ Evolution 

of the English House,” published in 1898, is 

still fresh in our memory, and was the subject 
of a leading article in this journal. The present 
work deals with the evolution of English 
churches, and seeks the origin of their charac- 
teristics, both structural and administrative, in 
the period of primitive communities, when, as 
the author claims, the overlord and priest were 
one and the same, and the hall or manor-héuse 
and the church were identical. Primitive 
forms in all matters of inquiry bear so great a 
resemblance, that evidence must be largely of 
the nature of conjecture. In direct evidence, 
however, that a considerable number of churches 
were at one time used for residential purposes, 
examples are cited which either contain or 
clearly have contained upper floors in the 
chancel or fireplaces in the nave, while what is 
commonly regarded as the rood-loft stairway 
was, so it is maintained, originally the means 
of access to such a chamber. The accommoda- 
tion thus provided coincides with the early type 
of dwelling, viz., the hall, the cellar, and, above 
the latter, the solar, or bower. The original 
name for the chancel, moreover, was the * shot,” 
which was a term applied to any outbuilding in 
domestic architecture. Among many examples 
which are quoted we read: “‘ The chapel of the 

Priory at Hinton Charterhouse, in Somerset- 

shire, is of two stories, and is perfect. . . « 

Stapleton ‘Church, near Shrewsbury, consisted 

of two stories, erected one over the other, and 

thrown together at a later date. The upper 
part of it is lit by windows of the fourteenth 
century.” Again, the church “ at Bradford-on- 

Avon is only 38 ft. long, a striking feature 

being the narrowness of the so-called chancel 

arch, which is only 3 ft. 5 in. wide. For at 
least two centuries before 1858, when the 
building was ‘rescued from profanation,’ it 
had been used as a dwelling-house, and con- 
tained an intermediate floor and fireplace.” 

The narrow chancel arch, here and elsewhere, 

the author claims to have been nothing more 

than a doorway. 

But the main interest of the book does not 
attach itself to the establishment of this identity 
between church and hall. It lies rather in the 
communal part played by priest and officers of 
the Church, of which the author provides an 
admirable and comprehensive survey. Com- 
munal government, the gift of Rome to her 
dependencies, was taken over by the ecclesias- 
tical authorities. Such conditions of control 
were first challenged by the feudal system, 
and later by the growth of the trade-guilds, 
while the advance of monachism, with its 
acquisition of manorial rights, pleased neither 
commune on the one side nor overlord on 
the other. The churchwarden was the reeve, 
or communal overseer; the sidesmen were 
the principal landowners. Holiday feasts and 
courts of law were held in the church. The 
church-house was the brew and bakehouse of 
the community, and there are village inns which 
still retain that name. There can be no doubt, 
indeed, that previous to the erection of guild- 
halls, which do not appear until the thirteenth 
century, the parish church was utilised for 
public purposes, a practice continued in porch 
and parvise to the present day. We cannot 
doubt that this book will be regarded as a 
valuable contribution to the history of English 
social life, and take its place by the side of 
such works as Toulmin Smith’s “ English 
Guilds’ and Mrs. J. R. Green’s “ Town Life 
in the Fifteenth Century.” 


Steam Engineering. By Wiuam R. Krxo, 
N.S.N., Retired Principal, Baltimore Poly- 
technic Institute. (New York: J. Wile 
& Sons. London: Chapman & Hall, Ltd. 
1913.) 

Tue object of this volume is to present mainly 

to students of Universities and of advanced 

secondary technical institutes the principles 
and constructional details of steam-power 
plant. The author considers it a mistake to 
introduce the subject to such students by treat- 

ing it thermodynamically with the use of “a 

maze of higher mathematics.” In our opinion, 

an engineering student at a University should 
be sufficiently well grounded in physics and 
higher mathematics before studying this 
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subject to enable the teacher to make use of 
such means, and yet sucoeed in giving him a 
clear insight into the problem rf steam 
rineering. 

ilst we are therefore of opinion that the 
volume will be better suited to a lower-grade 
student, this fact need not deter from its 
merits of treating the subject in a clear and 
simple manner. 

The early chapters contain an introduction 
to the elementary theories of heat and the 
— of heat to water and the heat values 
of various classes of fuel. The author then 
describes various types of boilers, but his 
remarks are sar ay confined to a few types 
of water-tu boilers. Boiler fittings and 
attachments are dealt with at somewhat greater 
length. 

A chapter is then devoted to reciprocating 
steam-engines, followed by descriptions of 
auxiliaries, including condensers, cooling towers, 
feed pumps, ete. 

Considerable space is then devoted to theo- 
retical questions and the underlying principles 
of desigr of simple and compound engines. 

Finally, we have a chapter on steam turbines, 
describing a few of the better-known American 
designs. The author endeavours to cover rather 
too wide a field with the space at his disposal. 
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THE CONCRETE INSTITUTE: 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 


Tue fourth annual general meeting of this 
Institute was held on the 22nd inst., Mr. FE. P. 
Wells, J.P., President of the Institute, in the 
chair. 

The Report was unanimously carried on the 
motion of the President, seconded by Professor 
Adams, and supported by Mr. Lucien Serraillier 
and Mr. P. M. Fraser. 

The President read the report of the 
scrutineers of the annual election of members 
of Council, which resulted in the following bei 
elected :—-Mr. Osborn C. Hills, Mr. E. J. 
Lovegrove, Mr. Frederick Purton, Mr. H. J. 
Tingle. 

On the motion of Mr. Snell, seconded b 
Major Rogers, the auditors were reappoint 

The Chairman then presented the Institute 
medal, which is awarded annually for the best 
paper read in the previous session, which was 
received by Mr. Edwin O. Sachs on behalf of 
Mr. Richard L. Humphrey, whose paper, 
entitled “ Fireproofing,” had been awarded 
the medal for the 1911-12 session. 

From the Report of the Council we take the 
following :— 

**The Concrete Institute had on May 8, 1913, 
947 members, thirty-seven students, six special 
subscribers, and sixteen honorary members. 

In accordance with the recommendation of 
the “Committee appointed to consider the 
widened scope of the Institute""—now called 
‘“* The Improvements Committee '"—the Council 
has decided that when the total membership of 
all classes reaches 1,000 an entrance fee of one 
guinea shall be required of members joinin 
thereafter, but Pree sore will still be admit 
without an entrance fee, though they will 
have to pay a transfer fee of one guinea upon 
being transferred from studentship to 
membership. 

The finances of the Institute are, as shown 
by the balance-sheet, in a satisfactory con- 
dition. The surplus that has resulted is 
chiefly attributable to the income having been 
increased abnormally by the collection of a 
number of subscriptions in arrear. 

During the past session a larger number of 
meetings have been held than in any previous 
session, and in addition a course of six 
educational lectures has been given. 

The Council has during the past year been 
concerned with numerous technical and 
administrative matters. 

In the previous Report the action of the 
Institute was recorded in regard to the 
proposed Regulations to be made under the 
provisions of sect. 23 of the London County 
Council (General Power) Act, 1909, with respect 
to the construction of buildings wholly or partly 
of reinforced concrete. The Institute’s sug- 
gestions as to the amendment of these Regula- 
tions have been before the Local Government 
Board since the end of February, 1912, and 
the Board informed the Institute recently that 
“the Regulations have been the subject of a 
number of conferences between the representa- 
tives of the London County Council and the 
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officers of the Roard with the obj : 

' ject of dealing 
as far as possible with the suggest i ss _ 
by the Concrete Institute and oth 

ere will be an opportunity for per 


er bodies, 


ested to make representations with rn 
* : . » ‘Mh Tes oe 
to the Regulations in their revised form, if they 


desire to do so, before the Regul 
— spores by the Board.” 

n investigation Committee was appointe 
by the Council in October, t: ieuioh ie ies 
Chairman of the Finance and Standinc Com. 
mittees, to consider (a) the action of the Local 
Government Board in respect to Loan Periods 
granted upon works proposed to be constructed 
in reinforced concrete, and (b) di 
failures in reinforced concrete work. 

The Council has had under consideration 
various suggestions of the Improvements 
Committee for improving the status of the 
Institute, and it has decided to ask the general 
membership to sanction the alteration and 
amendment of the Conditions and Rules of 
the Institute in respect to the addition of 
other classes of members consisting of (q) 
Associate members, (4) Associates, and in 
connection therewith to impose a minimum 
age limit of thirty as regards full members, and 
to require every Associate member and Associate 
to pay each an entrance fee of one guinea and 
an annual subscription of one guinea (for the 
time being no transfer fee would be required 
on admission to the class of members). It is 
proposed that Associates should be required 
to conform to the following qualifications, 
Rules Nos. 9 and 10 being deleted in view of 
the latter part of the proposal :— 

** Associates shall persons of at least 
thirty years of age, who, not being qualified 
under Rule 5, yet, by reason of their attainments 
in Science or in any of the arts allied to, or 
having interests in common with, Engineering, 
may deemed by the Council to be worthy 
of the distinction of Associateship. Members 
of Parliament, members of County Councils, 
municipalities, etc., interested in the subject 
shall be eligible for invitation to join the 
Institute as Associates, but such invitations 
shall only be rendered exceptionally.” 

The Council has decided to increase the sub- 
scription of future members to two guineas per 
annum, the entrance feo being maintained, as 
already decided, at one guinea. 

It is also proposed to alter Rule 11 by electing 
honorary members for life, inserting, however, 
the safeguard that the number of honorary 
members shall not exceed 2 per cent. of the 
total membership. 

The Improvements Committee also has under 
consideration the drafting of a syllabus and 
regulations for the examination in Structural 
Engineering which it has been decided shall 
be held in the future for the admission of 
students to the Institute. 

As regards the work of the Science Com- 
mittee, it is recorded in the previous Report 
that the Institution of Municipal and County 
Engineers were furnished with the opinion of 
the Committee on a standard speciticaticn for 
concrete flags which that Institution had 
proposed to issue. The Science Committee met 
in joint session with the Standards Committee 
of that Institution to consider these suggestions 
in view of a reissue of the specification in 
amended form. The standard notation for 
calculations for reinforced concrete which was 
drawn up by the Science Committee has con- 
tinued to meet with favour, and in extension of 
the principles contained therein an term 
Report on a standard notation for calcu! tions 
in structural engineering generally wa> sub- 
mitted for discussion at an ordinary general 
meeting. The Committee will consider the 
suggestions made in the discussion in drawing 
up their final Report. The Science Committee 
has held numerous joint meetings wit) the 
Reinforced Concrete Practice Standing (0! 
mittee in connection with a proposed stan urd 
specification for reinforced concrete work. )\\t 
its consideration has not yet been concl)'«', 
and it is proposed to seek the opinion © '!" 
architectural profession and contractors !'0' 
issuing the specification. Mr, Bertram }) 1 
resigned membership of the Council in \!:'"). 

The Committee has the following fur'o' 
matters under consideration :— 

1, The standardisation of attachments «'' 
joints in reinforced concrete. . 

2, The adhesion of and friction betwen 
concrete and steel, : 

3. Reinforced concrete piles. 

4. The effect of sewage <— concrete, 

5. The effect of oils and fats on concrete. 
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The Joint Committee on Loads on Highway 
Bridges conducted by the Concrete Institute 
held several meetings at which have been under 
consideration the results of inquiries among 
municipal authorities and others respecting the 
joads that have to be sustained by bridges in 
various parts of the country, but the Committee 
has not yet issued its Report, When the Report 
is issued it will be a valuable contribution, 

The Investigation Committee has held a 
number of meetings, and has drawn up a form 
for the use of witnesses in furnishing information 
ty the Committee regarding defects and failures, 
and the Committee has also been in communica- 
tion with the Local Government Board and 
others respecting the periods granted by the 
Board for the repayment of loans in respect to 
works of reinforced concrete construction, The 
following reply, dated April 14, 1913, has been 
received from the Board :— 

Iam directed by the Local Government Board to 
aivert to your letter of the 28th ult., with reference 
to the period allowed for the repayment of loans 
sanctioned by them to local authorities for the con- 
struction of works of reinforced concrete, and I am to 
state that the Board have fixed no single period. Each 
case is dealt with on its merits, having regard to the 
purpose of the work and its position. Generally 
speaking, however, the following terms are taken as a 
hasis in calculating the periods to be allowed in 
respect of the more common terms of ferro-concrete 
construction :-~ 

Bridges with flat-superstructure properly) 

protected by a layer of asphalt or other ( 1 sonee 

suitable material. Reservoirs and take} —_— 

containing liquid. ; 
Arched bridges protected from moisture 
by a layer of asphalt or other suitable 715 years. 

material. Chimney-shafts. Tubes. y) 

Floors of building subject mostly to dead ) 

loads and properly protected from electric > 3) years. 

currents and damp. ) 


The Reinforced Concrete Practice Standing 
Committee has drafted Reports on (a) The 
Surface Treatment of Concrete, and (b) Cracks in 
Conerete, which were submitted for discussion at 
a general meeting of the Institute. The 
Committee has reconsidered their Report on the 
consistency of concrete in view of the discussion 
at the general meeting at which the Report was 
submitted, and has drawn up some amendments 
which will be published in the Transactions in due 
course, The Committee, as before mentioned, has 
held several joint meetings with the Science 
Committee to consider the proposed standard 
specification for reinforced concrete work, Mr. 
J, 8, E, de Vesian resigned membership of the 
Committee in June. The Committee has the 
following matters under consideration :— 

1, The standardisation of methods of taking 
off quantities for and measuring up variations in 
reinforced concrete. 

2. Advice to clerks of works, inspectors, and 
foremen as to methods of properly executing 
concrete and reinforced concrete work and of 
preventing defects and failures, 

3. Regulations, recommendations of Joint 
Committees, and various methods of calculation 
in respect to the design of reinforced concrete, 
and the like, 

4 Forms and centering for reinforced concrete 
Work, 

5. Standard concrete mixtures for general 
purposes, 

_ 6. The use of cinder, ash, clinker, and breeze 
in concrete, 

7. Means of keeping reinforcements in place 
when concreting. 

8. Methods of making concrete watertight and 

of waterproofing concrete, 
_ The Couneil has empowered the Tests Stand- 
ing Committee to appoint representatives to 
Visit any structures where testing is being 
satrie| out, and has authorised the Secretary to 
apply for permission for such representatives to 
atten'!. Members are asked to give as much 
assistince as possible in the way of supplying 
inform ition respecting such tests and obtaining 
Invitations to witness them. The Tests Stand- 
ing Committee has the following matters under 
Consileration :— 

1. The effect upon steel of the presence of 
sulphur in aggregates, 

«. lhe grading of aggregates, 

3. lhe expansion and deterioration of concrete 
due to changes of atmospheric temperature. 

4. The effect of the use of sodium silicate on 
ae irface of concrete as affecting reinforced 

etal, 

5. The erratic results obtained by the Vicat 
Psa in ascertaining the initial setting time of 
¥ ent, 

6. The collection of data regarding the 
*lastic moduli of concrete for stresses within 
Working limits,”’ 
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Third Annual Dinner. 


The third annual dinner of the Institute 
was held in the Crown Room, Connaught 
Rooms, in the evening, May 22, Mr. E. P. Wells, 
J.P. (President), occupying the chair. He 
was supported, among others, by the following— 
Mr. Percy B. Tubbs, F.R.1.B.A. (President, 
Society of Architects); Mr. Gerald C. Horsley, 
F.R.LB.A. (President, Architectural Associa- 
tion) ; Mr. Frank Latham (President Institution 
Municipal Engineers); Mr. Henry Riley 
(President, Quantity Surveyors’ Association) ; 
Mr. Ernest J. Brown (President, Institute of 
Builders); Mr. H. Greville Montgomery, Mr. 
Alexander Ross (Vice-President, Institution of 
Civil Engineers) ; Mr. R. J. Thomas, M.Inst.C.E. 
(President, Institution of Municipal and County 
Engineeis) ; Mr. Leslie H. Robertson, M.Inst.C.E. 
(Secretary of the Engineering Standards 
Committee); Mr. W. E. Riley, F.R.I.B.A., 
M.Inst.C.E. (Superintending Architect of 
Metropolitan Buildings and Architect of the 
London County Council); Sir Henry Tanner, 
C.B., 1.8.0., F.R.LB.A., F.S.I. (Chairman of 
Council, Royal Sanitary Institute; Past- 
President Concrete Institute); Mr. H. Perey 
Boulnois, M.Inst.C.E. (President, Institution 
Sanitary Engineers) ; Vice-President, Concrete 
Institute); Mr. John Murray, F.R.I.B.A. 
(Crown Surveyor); Mr. Henry Tanner, 
F.R.1.B.A. (Member of Council); Mr. E. O. 
Sachs, Mr. H. Kempton Dvson (Secretary), 
and others. 

After the submission of the loyal toasts by 
the Chairman, Mr. R. J. Thomas, M.Inst.C.E. 
(County Sufveyor of Buckinghamshire, Presid- 
dent of the Institution of Municipal and County 
Engineers), proposed the toast of the Concrete 
Institute. He said that to those of them not 
of the engineering profession, who had not 
specialised in this marvellous product of the 
present century—reinforced concrete—it was 
indeed gratifying to know that there was a 
Concrete Institute to make a thoroug! investiga- 
tion of the properties of this wonderful material. 
He found from the Report that the Institute was 
growing rapidly, and that they had, in fact, 
attained the magical four figures as regards 
membership. This must be a source of gratifica- 
tion to them, especially as they had only been 
in existence four or five years. He also noticed 
in the Report that an enormous amount of work 
had been done by Committees, and they looked 
forward with great pleasure to the prospect of 
having the advice and recommendations of the 
Practice and the Science Committees to guide 
them in the manipulation of this material. As to 
examinations which the Institute had decided 
to go in for, there was no possible better method 
of advancing this science than by encouraging 
young men to submit themselves for examina- 
tion. He understood the Committees were 
making a large number of researches with the 
object of improving knowledge of the material 
now so much in use. The Institute were 
doubling, trebling, and quadrupling materials 
by their scientific application of reinforcing. 

The President, in reply, said the Concrete 
Institute during the last year had had a very 
busy time indeed. Meetings had been held 
fortnightly, and the average attendance had been 
60 per cent. greater than in the previous session. 
The lectures given by the indefatigable Secretary 
at the end of last year were exceptionally well 
attended, the average attendance being 100 at 
each lecture. They were thoroughly appreciateds 
and a large amount of instruction was given. 
The lectures were illustrated by magic-lantern 
slides, models, and specimens, which made them 
more interesting than plain matter-of-fact 
lectures with nothing in front of the audience. 
Last year when he was addressing them he 
stated that he hoped that this year they would 
have a membership of 1,000. _ If it had not been 
for unfortunate deaths and resignations he 
should have been able to announce a member- 
ship which wopld have been over 1,000, but 
unfortunately it was two short of that number. 
If they added the sixteen honorary members 
they appointed a short time ago, they had a 
membership of all classes now of 1,014. bro A 
had seen the Report of expenditure, and, thoug 
the finances were in a very healthy condition 
at the end of the year, they had not a great 
amount of money. Owing to the cost of 
printing and postage it was proposed when the 
total membership reached 1,000 to have an 
entrance fee, and to raise the subscription of 
members to two guineas. This must done 
it they were to do experimental work, because 
they had not, at present, the money to do any- 
thing in that line whatever. As those who had 
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anything to do with experiments knew how 
costly they were, it was not right to throw 
the onus on private individuals as had been 
done in the past, when there were large societies 
benefiting by their experiments. It was their 
hope that they would have a large amount of 
money with which to experiment and to give 
the results to the world so that they might 
become a large educational society. As they 
knew, during the past year the Irstitute had 
gone beyond the subjects of reinforced ard 
plain concrete and had papers on other subjects 
in Structural Engineering, and they hoped that 
way a great future lay before them. During 
the year they had had a great many presenta- 
tions to the library, not only in books but also 
in money, and he publicly thanked the donors 
who subscribed to the library. They trusted 
before very long to have the whole of the library 
in proper form and thoroughly to index it so 
that members would be able to come and 
avail themselves of the information which was 
at command. He might mention that at last 
they had got something definite from the Local 
Government Board, with regard to the repay- 
ment of loans in respect to works of reinforced 
concrete construction. 

Mr. F. E. Wentworth-Sheilds, M.Inst.C.E. 
(Vice-President), then suitably proposed the 
toast of “The Visitors,’ and Mr. Greville 
Montgomery replied. 

Mr. E. Fiander Etchells then proposed the 
last toast, i.e., “ The Chairman,’ Mr. Wells 
briefly responding. 


La 


THE 
SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION : 
EXAMINATIONS, 1913. 

The following candidates have passe] the 

Final Examination :— 
F. S. Appleby, Liver- L. M. Deil, Shrewsbury 
poo z. H. Dewhurst, 
A. L. Armour, Gates- Preston 
head C. W. Docking, Maid- 
E. 8. Baker, Guildford stone 
W. B. Barling, Newn- J. = Done, Crickle- 


ham Ww 


2 ox 
F. V. Bathurst, Wem- N. Douglas, Middles- 





bley brough 
A. E. Batzer, Thornton W. A. Eagles, Lincoln 
Heath G. B. Eccleshall, 
A. A. Beckham, West- Bolton 


minster F. S Eden, Palmer's 
C. R. Bell, Worcester Green 


A. T. Bennett, Stroud C. G_ Elkington, War- 
T. H. Bines, Gilling- wic 
ham P. I, Elton. Kensing- 
H. G. Bloore, jun., ton 
Birmingham J. Entwistle, Lytham 
F. Blount, London D. Evans, Lianybyther 
F. E. Boot, Willaston J. W. Evans, Neath 
B. G. Bottomley, Man- K. M. Fawcett, Leeds 
chester O. Featherstone, Croy- 
/, N. Breach, Surbi- don 
ton A. W. Feltham, Maid- 
B. W F. Breton, Bir- ston F 
ingham | : Finn-Kelcey, 
W. E Brigden, Maid- Folkestone 
stone F. Cc. Ford, Blackheath 
E. J. Brown, Battersea H. H. Foster, Balham 
Cc s Buckingham, R. H. Francis, Wands- 
Norwich worth 
A. D. Bumpstead. Put- T. J. P. Francis, 
ney ‘ King’s Lynn 
R. W. Burr, Birming- C. G. Fullford, Salis- 
ton, near Chesterfield bury | 
W. Butterworth, Liver- Furniss, Winchester 


G. 
poo! H. Gandy, Derby 
E. M. Byron, Bude B. Gasson, Kingston- 
H. E. Carrington, on-Thames 
Chichester J. H. Gledhill, Dul- 
R. 


W. LC. Carter, Han- le 
E.. Golby, Kilburn 


ey 
G_B. Champion, Dart- H. H. Hadden, Harrow 

ford E. W. Hall, Horsham 
N. Chaworth- S. Hall, Finsbury Park 
Musters, Annesley E. B. Hammond, Brad- 


w 


Park, Notts or 
ee J. Chennells, F. A. Hands, Burton- 
Chelmsford on-Trent : 

A. Chilton, East- E. Hardie, New- 
bour castle-on-Tyne 


ne 
N. Clark, Glouces- . F. Harrison, Wal- 


ter _ oa ‘ 
R. C Clark. West- N.S. Harrison, Bever- 


minster ley 
C. Clifton, Walsall H. E. Haylock, Not- 
E. H. Coller, Ipswich ~ 
L. K. Collins, Bir- F. Hayward, Birming- 
mingham har. 
H. H. Cook, Highbury S. , Harwood. Ac- 


T. Cook, Cardiff crington 
é: . Cubey, South H. G. Head, London 
Shields B. Hemmons, Twicken- 
L. A. Culliford, Coven- ~ ee 
ry H. N. Hibbs, Bourne- 
E. H. Curtiss, Brondes- mouth 
ury S. V. Hicks, London 
E. C. Davey, Finsbury G. Hines, Newcastle- 
ark on-Tyne 
. G. Davies, Man H E. Hippealay. Wells 
chester H. Holdforth, New- 
G. W. F. Dawes, Ley- castle-on-Tyne 
tonstone a. Se Hodson, 
Carlos Ygnacio E. de Brighton 


la Quintana, London 


A. Hollis, Leeds 


SUBVEYORS’ INSTITUTION—continued on page 634. 
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THE BUILDER. 


List of Competitions, Contracts, etc, 


For some Contracts still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues. Those with an asterisk 


[May 30, 1913. 


(*) are 


advertised in this number: Competitions, iv.; Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x.; Public Appointments, xix.; Auction Sales, xxiv. 

Certain conditions beyond those given in the following information are imposed in some cases, such as: the advertisers do not 

bind themselves to accept the lowest or any tender; that a fair wages clause shall be observed; that no allowance will be 
made for tenders; and that deposits are returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 


The date given at the commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names of those willing to 


submit tenders, may be sent in. 


®,* It must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed as news, and not as advertisements; and that while every 
endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 





Competitions. 


May 31.—London.—Corraces anpD BunGaLows. 
—Three premiums of £50 each are offered. Par- 
ticulare from the Secretary, Ideal Home Exhibi- 
tion, 130, Fieet-street, E.C. Assessor, Mr. 
Leonard Stokes, F.R.1.B.A. 

June 2.—Blackburn.—StTRreet IMPROVEMENTS. 
—The Blackburn Corporation invite architects 
and surveyors to submit echemes in competition 
for street improvements. See advertisement in 
issue of Apn! 18 for further particulars, also 
“‘ Competition News ”’ in issue of April 25, p. 477, 
and issue of May 9, p. 536 

June 7. — Exeter. — Hoster. — The Exeter 
City Council] invite designa for the erection of a 
hostel for male students. Assessor, Mr. Edwin 
Cooper, F.R.1.K.A. See advertisement in issue 
of March 14 for further particulars. Plan, etc., 
in issue cf April 4, and ‘‘ Competition News” in 
issue of May 9, p. 535. 

June 14. — Devonport.—Municipat BuItpincs 
anp GUILDHALL.—The Devonport Corporation in- 
vite designe for Municipa! buildings and Guild- 
hall. Premiums of £350, £150, and £100 respec- 
tively. See advertisement in issue of Feb- 
ruary 21 for further particulars. Plan, etc., in 
issue of February 28, p. 265 

June 14. — Newcastle-upon-Tyne.—Batxs.— 
Competitive designs are invited for the proposed 
new baths at Benwell, Walker, and Heaton. 
See advertisement in issue of April 18 for further 
particulars, also ‘‘ Competition Newe,’’ p. 452. 

June 19. — Newcastle-upon-Tyne. — LayInc- 
out Portion or Wacker Estate.—The Housing 
Committee of the Newcastle-upon-Tyne Cor- 
poration invite competitive designs for laying- 
out a portion of their Walker Estate. Premiums 
as follows are offered: £50, £30, and £20 See 
advertisement in issue of March 28 for further 
particulars. lan, ete., in issue of April 4. 

JUNE 24 Pazakerley. -- Sanatoxtum.—The 
Liverpoo! Corporation invite designs for @ sana- 
torium, containing 250 beds, to be erected on a 
site at Fazakerley. Premiums of 150, 100, and 
50 guineas for the first three selected designs 
respectively See advertisement in issue for 
May 16. 

Juty 1. — Sofia. — Desicns ror a Roya 
Parace anv Law Covurts.—Particulars from 
Commercial! Intelligence Branch of the Board of 
Trade, Basinghall-street, E.C. See page 173, 
August 9, and page 350, September 27, 1912 
*% JULY 24 Liverpool. —- Sanarorrum. — The 
Liverpool Corporation have altered the date on 
hich drawings for the sanatorium competition 
ave to be delivered from June 24 to July 24 
ext. See advertisement in this issue for further 
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SEPTEMBER 1 High Wycombe.—Town Ptayn- 


ninG.—The Borough Council of High Wycombe 
invite schemes for the town planning of the 
borough Premiums of £25, £10, and £5 


tively. Particulars from ‘Mr. T. J. Rush. 
brooke, Borough Surveyor, High Wycombe. 


Contracts. 


Teepect 





BUILDING. 


The date given at the commencement of each 
paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sent in. 

May 30.—Belfast..Hovses.—For the erection 
of twelve semi-detached houses at Bloomfield, 
Belfast, for the Bloomficld Land and Buildin 
Company, Ltd. Plans and specification with 
Messrs Patterson & Graham, architecte, etc., 
Scottish Provident Buildings, Belfast. 

May 30.—Carlisle.~-Restpence.—For residence 
at Corby Hill. Mr. W. H. Bendle, architect, 
Heads Nook, Carlisle. 

May 30.—Dowlais.—Atterations.—For altera- 
tions to Nos. 30 to 32, Pant-road, and Nos. 1 
and 2, Cross King-street, Pantecallog. Dowlais. 
Pians and specification with Mr. T. E. é 
“ S A., architect, Bank Chambers, Merthyr 

May 30.—Inverurie.__Apprtions.—For altera- 
tions and additions to the farm-steading at East 
Auquhorties (Watt), Balquhain, Inverurie. 
Plans, specifications, and genera] conditions of 
contract with Messrs. Davidson & Garden, 12, 
Dee-street, Aberdeen. 

_May 31.—Halmerend.—Scnoo..—For the erec- 
tion of « new Council school at Halmerend, near 
Newcastle-under-Lyme, with a cookery-room, and 
alterations to existing school. Qusntities on 
deposit of £1 18 


JuNg 2.—Argoed.—Hovses.—For the erection 
of twelve or more houses at Argoed, Mon., for 
the Bridge Farm Building Club. Plans and 
specifications with Mr Ralph Simmonds, archi- 
tect and surveyor, Blackwood. ; 

JUNE 2.— Maidenhead. — Convenience. — For 
construction of a ladies’ convenience in buildings 
at the rear of the Town Hall. Plans and specifi- 
cation seen, and form of tender from Mr, P. 
a. Borough Surveyor, Guildhall, Maiden- 

ead. 

June 2.—Withyham.—Hovse.—For erection of 
a house at Stonelands Farm, Withyham. Draw- 
ings and specifications with the architect, Mr. 
H,. C. Nightingale, East Grinstead. 

une 3.—Gosforth.—ALTERaTIONS.—For altera- 
tions to the firestation at the rear of the 
Council Chambers. Particulars from __ the 
pnaipecs and Surveyor, Mr. George Nelson, 
A.M.Inst.C.E., Council Chambers,. High-street, 
Gosforth. 

June 3.—Milford Haven.—Hovse, erc.—For 
erection of an instructor’s dwelling-house, also 
further accommodation and new roof to the 
existing Territorial drill hall. Plans and speci- 
fications from Mr. J. B. Gaskell, architect, 
Milford Haven. f 

June 3.—Sheffield._Hovse.—-For erection of 
new rotary converter house at Kelham Island 
power station. Drawings and conditions of con- 
tract seen, and quantities and forme of tender 
from the City Architect, Town Hal!, Sheffield. 

June 3.-— Sunderland. -—- Hovuses.— For the 
erection of two workmen's houses at Seaton 
Pumping Station. Plans and epecifications seen 
and quantities and information from Mr. 
Alfred B. E. Blackburn, A.M.Inst.C.E., the 
company’s engineer, 29, John-street, Sunderland. 
Deposit of £2 2s. 

June 3.—Whitley.—Wat..—For the construc- 
tion of a retaining wall, etc., at the foot of the 
banks, south of the Rockcliffe bandstand. Plans 
and specification seen, and quantities and form 
of tender from Mr. A. J. Rousell, A.M Inst.C.E., 
eee to the Council, Council Offices, Whitley 

ay. 

* JvuNe 4.—Hammersmith.—Resvi.pinc SHop 
Front.—Tenders are invited for pulling down 
and rebuilding portion of shop premises in King- 
street. See advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars. : 

_ June 4.—Londonderry.—_Hovses.—For build- 
ing four dwelling-houses in Richmond-crescent 
and Meadowbank-avenue. Plans and specifica- 
tion at the offices of Messrs. R. E. Buchanan & 
Co., architects, Castle-street, Londonderry, 

_JuNe_ 4.—Y¥nisarwed.—Hovuses.—For the erec- 
tion of twenty or more houses at Ynisarwed, 
near Resolven, for the Abergarwed_ Buildin 
Club. Plans and specifications with Messrs. 
Cym,. Jones & Arnold, architects and surveyors, 
Great Western-chambers, Neath. 

June 5.—Belfast.—Premises.—For the exten- 
sion of premises in York-street and George’s- 
court, Belfast, for the Belfast Co-operative 
Society, Ltd. Drawings and specifications seen 
and quantities from Messrs. M‘Carthy & 
Brookes, quantity surveyors, Scottish Provident 
Buildings, on deposit of £3 36. Mr. Samuel 
Stevenson, architect, 83, Royal-avenue, Belfast. 

June 5.—Corsley.—Appitions.—For additions 
to the Corsley schools. Drawings and epecifica- 
tions at the office of Mr. A F. ng, architect, 
53. Market-place, Warminster. 

June 5,—Kendal.—Corraces.—For building ten 
pairs of semi-detac cottages at Garden 
Suburb, Kendal Green. Plans and specifications 
seen and quantities from Mr. Jo Stalker, 
M.8.A., architect, Kendal. 

June 6. -- Gosberton. — Scnoors.— For new 
schools and alterations to existing premises. 
Quantities from Mr. E. J. A. Christie, County 
Apenstert, Market-place, Boston, Lincs. Deposit 
of £1 1s, 

_Juve 6.—Staplehurst.—Room.—For the erec- 
tion of a new cloak-room, etc,, at the school. 
Specification and plans by the Committee’s archi- 
tect, Mr. Wilfrid H. Robinson, Caxton House, 
Westminster, seen at the offices of Mr. Thos. 
Reeves, Staplehurst, Kent. 

June, 7.—Aberdare.—Ctnema.—For the erec- 
tion of a cinema at Gadlys, Aberdare, for the 
Park Cinema Company, Ltd Plans and speci- 
fications with Mr, O, H. Elford, M.§.A., archi- 
tect, 31, Canon-street, Aberdare. 

June 7.—Brongest.—Watts.—For rebuilding 
stone walls at scho Plan and specification 
with Mr. Geo, Dickens-Lewis, Lic.R.I.B.A., 
M.S.A., County Architect, Aberystwyth, 

June 7.—Irlam.—Fire Station, etc.—For the 
erection of a new fire etation, stable, dieinfecti 
chamber, and public mortuary. uantities ns | 
form of tender from Mr. R. H. Winter 
Gurrerer, Council Offices, Irlam. Deposit of 

s, 


* JUNE 7.—Tottenham.—Cormces.— The Loc 
invite builders who wish to tender for the erec. 
tion of a block of cottages to submit their names 
to the architect. See advertisement in this jus 
for further particuiars. a 

June 9,—Brothertoft.—Cormce, pre. For 
erection of cottage and farm buildings, als 
alterations to existing premises, at Toit Tunne 
Farm, Brothertoft. Quantities from Mr. E. J. A 
Christie, County Architect, Market-place, Bost n, 
Lines, a 
_ June 9.—Desertmartin.—Irrovements —For 
improvements to St, Patrick’s Catholic Church 





Desertmartin, may Derry. Plans and speci 
fication with Mr. J. P. M‘Grath, MRIAl. 
architect, 6, Castle-street, Londonderry, 

June 9.—Stockport.—Srore.—For erection of 
a wooden store and painting shop at the car 
ehed, Mersey-square. Plans and genera! con- 
ditions seen, and specification from Mr. J. 
Atkinson, A.M.Inst.C.E., Borough Surveyor, 
Town Hall. Stockport, 

June 10.—Antrim.—ExtTension.—For the ex 
tension of Blackhead War Signal Station, Co 
Antrim. Plans and specification at Whitehead 
Coastguard Station, and with Mr, H. Williams, 
Secretary, Office of Public Works, Dublin 
_JuNe 10.—Barnes.—Corraces.—For the erec- 
tion of twenty-eight cottages on the Malthouse 
area, Barnes. Drawings and specification seen, 
and quantities and form of tender from Mr 
G Bruce Tomes, A.M.Inst.C.E., Surveyor to the 
Council, The Council House, High-street, Mort. 
lake, S.W. Deposit of £1 Is. 

June 10.—Cardiff.—SHors.—The Great Western 
Railway Company invites tenders for the ere: 
tion of wagon shops at Tyndall Field Yard, 
Cardiff. Plans and specification seen, and forms 
of tender and quantities at the office of the 
engineer at Newport Station, 

une 10.—Xandore.—Orrices, etc.—The Great 
Western Railway Company invites tenders for 
the erection of goods shed and offices at Landore 
Station. Plans and specification seen, and forms 
of tender and quantities at the office of the 
engineer at Neath Station, 

UNE 10.—Neath.—Dweiincs.—For the erec- 
tion of ninety-three workmen’s gwellings. Draw: 
ings and specification at the office of Mr. D. M 
Jenkins, Borough Engineer, Gwyn-hall, Neath 

_June 10.—Swansea.—Cuurcu.—For the erec- 
tion of a new Congregational Church at the 
junction of Finsbury-terrace_and St. Alban’s 

, Rhyddings, Swansea. Plans and_specii- 
cation seen and quantities, on deposit of £1 ls. 
from Mr. W. Beddoe Rees, architect, 3, Dum- 
fries-place, Cardiff. 

June 10.Swansea.—Ptatrorm.—The Great 
Western Railway Company invites tenders for 
the erection of a cove goods platform at Swan- 
sea, High-street. Plang and specifiation seen, 
and forms of tender and quantities at the office 
of the engineer at Neath Station. 

June 13.—Ovenden.—Corraces.—For the altera- 
tion and additions to cottages in Shay-lane. 
Ovenden. Plans and epecifications seen and 
quantities from Messrs, Medley Hall & Son. 
architects, etc., 1, Harrison-road, Halifax. — 

June 14.—South Rona.—Bracor.—The Com- 
missioners of Northern Lighthouses invite 
tenders for the erection of a concrete beacon on 
Guanachan Rock, South Rona, Sound of Skye, 
Plans, specification, and schedule at the office of 
Mr. D. A, Stevenson, Engineer to the Commis: 
sioners of Northern Lighthouses, 84, (reorge- 
street, Edinburgh. Deposit of £1 1s. is 

June 16.—Molt.—Resvitpine.—For rebuilang 
the premises, White Hart Inn, Holt, for Messrs. 
Wilkins Bros, & Hudson, Ltd... brewers, Brad: 
ford-on-Avon. Plane, specifications, anc a 
ditions with Mr. W. H. Stanley, A,M.Inst.C.©., 
architect, Market House-chambers, yg 

June 16,—Londonderry.—Marxket.—for fe 
reconstruction of the Cattle Market, Rossville: 
street, Londonderry. General conditions. speci. 
fication, drawings, form of tender, and « _ 

ment seen and form of tender at the om 
of the City Surveyor, Guildhall, Londond Ty . 
* June 16.—Stratford.—ALTERATION TO SCHOO! 
—The West Ham Education Committee '> Awe 
tenders for alterations and improvements [0 in 
Central Secondary School. See advertisement} 
this issue for further particulars. re 

June 16.—Wakefield.—Herapguartrrs — rec 


r the 
! 





tion of new headquarters at Wakefield for th 
West Riding Constabulary. Plans oo 
specifications with quantities from Mr. ie 
latts Acting West Riding Architect, Coun’ 
Hall, Wakefield. et 
June 18.—Manchester.—ExTensIon OF 2 
00L.—The Manchester Education Committ” 
for the erection of extension © 
Municipal School of Art. See advertisemen’ 
this issue for further particulars. 
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May 30, 1913.] 


BUILDING—continued. 

The date given at the commencement of each 
poragraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
the names Of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sent mM, 

Jone 18.—Meenkilly.-BuILpincs.—For the 
m of National School Buildings at Meen- 
killy, Abbeyfeale, County Limerick. Plane and 
specification at the Royal Irish Constabulary 
Karracks, Abbeyfeale, and at the District Office 
f Works, Limerick. Mr. H. Williams, Secretary, 
Ofice of Public Works, Dublin. 

June 19.— Hebden Bridge. — Stastes. — For 
erection of new stables at Lewis Holme. Plans 
and specifications seen and forms of tender and 
yantities from Mr, T. Waddingham, Engineer 
and Surveyor to the Council. 

June 21. —~ Berkhamsted. — Sratrcases.—For 
erecting fire-escape 6taircases and other worke at 
the workhouse at. Berkhamsted. Plans and 
specification, ete., with Mr, N. A. Rew, architect, 
219. High-street, Berkhamsted. 

June 23.—Parnham.—CotraGes.—-For the eree- 
tion of five cottages at Darvill’s-lane, Farnham. 
Plans, specifications, and forme of tender from 
the Council’s Surveyor, Counci] Offices, 





June 23.—Lancing.—-Scnoo..—-For erection of 
a new infants’ Couneil school on site in North- 
road, Lancing. Plans, epecifications, and con- 
dition of contract seen, and quantities from Mr. 
H. P. Roberts, F.R.I.B.A., County Education 
Architect, Thurloe House, High-street, Worthing, 
on deposit of £1 1s, 

Jeune 23.—Southampton.—Warenovse. — For 

reonstructing Warehouse “B.,”’ Town Quay, 
Southampton, Specification, conditions, and 
general drawings from Mr. E. Cooper Poole, 
AM Inet.C.E., ineer to the Board, Harbour 
Board Offices, ‘own Quay, Southampton. 
Deposit of £5. 
* Juve 24.—Parnham.—Corracres.—The Farn- 
ham U.D.C, invite tenders for erection of five 
cottages. See advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars. 

No Date ering bam, —ALemmazions.- -For 
alterations to the schools at the children’s homes, 
Marston Green. Plans and specifications by 
Messrs, Harrison & Co., architects, 109, Colmore- 
row, Birmingham. 

No Date.—Bradford.—Warenovuse.—For erec- 
tion of @ warehouse, Quantities from Messrs, 
Empsall & Clarkson, architects and surveyors, 
’, Exchange, Bradford. 

No Dare.—Cheddleton.—Home.—Erection of 
a nurses’ home at the asylum. Drawings and 
specifications at the offices of Mr. W. James 
perets,, She County Architect, County-buildings, 
tafford. 

No Datt.—Goodwick.—-Vicarace.—For erec- 
ton of @ new vicarage. Drawings, specification, 
ndform of tender from Mr. Hugh J. P. Thomas, 
are hitect, 9 and 17, Victoria-place, Haverford- 
No Date — Kendal. — Warenovsr.— For an 
wricuitural seed warehouse in Old Shambles, 
Kendal. Plans and quantities from Mr. John 
Hutton, Lic.R.I.B.A., architect, Kendal. 

No Dare.—London.—Corraces.—The London 
‘ounty Counci] invites tenders for the erection 
ot three blocks of cottages (comprising ten cot- 
‘ages in all) on the south gide of Tower Gardens- 
oad at the White Hart-lane Estate of the Council 

Tottenham, Middlesex Particulars of the 
‘ork obtained, and drawings, specification, and 
ntract documents inspected, at 19, Charing 
Cross-road, W.C, Mr. Laurence Gomme, Clerk 
' the London County Council, County Hall, 
ning Gardens, S.W. 

No Dare. - Moorthorpe. — Hovser, rrc.—For 
erection of miners’ institute and caretaker’s 
ouse, Moorthorpe, for the Yorkshire Miners’ 
Association. Quantities from Messrs, Garside & 
rennington, architects, Pontefract. 

nO Date. — Newcastle. — Extension. — The 
ounci] of Armstrong College, Newcastle. invites 
‘nders for the extension of the engineering 
‘sboratory. Mr. W, H. Knowles, F.S.A., archi- 
‘ect, 25, Collingwood-street, Newcastle. Quanti- 
les on deposit of £2 Qa. 

No Date.—Nottingham.—Tueatre.—For the 
‘recon of a picture theatre at_Sherwood, Not- 
iY n fessrs. Lawrence Bright & Son, 
ts, 9, St. Peter’s Church-walk, Notting- 











No Dare.—Pontefract.—A.Terations.—For the 
pations end alterations to Elephant Hotel, 
‘ontetract. Mr. W. J. Tennant, architect and 
surveyor Pontefract, 

«No Dare ~Rookhope.—Hovst.—For the erec- 
402 of miners’ lodging-house at Rookhope for 
te Weardale Lead Company, Ltd. Plans and 
specifications at the Company’s office, St. John’s 


{ DADE 

. No Date.—"Preorchy.—Resvitpinc.—For the 
Ub re of the Crown Hotel at Treorchy for 
De Ri<ndda Valley Breweries Company, Ltd. 
Fost: of £2 2s for quantities to Mr. 
oe Jenkins, M.S.A., architect and sur- 
"eyor, Porth, Glam, 

ENGINEERING, IRON, AND STEEL. 

, J0N* 6.—Aberdeen.—Brincr.—For_the_eree- 


Wo... ® Stee] girder bridge over the Dowrie 
ater the Bridgeton Ford, in the parish of 
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ma AgigensD including masonry abutments, wing 
, @nd approach roads, etc, rawings and 
general conditions of contract seen, and specifi- 
cation and quantities from Mesers, Walker & 
anon, Civil engineers, 3 Golden-square, Aber- 

June 6.—-Halifax.- ToweR.—For j 
of one natural-draught chimney type Bh Bor 
tower, to be erected at the electricity worke 
Foundry-street, Halifax. Specifications and 
form of tender from Mr. W. ; Rogerson 
red berms pt Borough Electrical Engineer, Elec: 
be ri 4 orks, Foundry-street, Halifax. Deposit 

June 6.—Swansea.—Exectrica, Worx.—For 

the installation of electric light. and electric 
bells at the new training college, Glanmor 
Swansea. Specifications and form ot tender on 
deposit of £1 1s. from Mr. A. W. Halden Clerk 
Education Offices, 9, Grove-place, Swansea : 
June 10.—Briton Ferry. — Brinces. — The 
Great Western Railway Company invites tenders 
for the widening of two bridges near Briton 
Ferry, Glamorganshire. Plans and specification 
seen, and forms of tender and quantities at the 
office of the Engineer at Paddington Station. 
* JUNE 11.—Tenby.—Cast-1ron Pipes, etc.—The 
Tenby Corporation invite tenders for supply and 
delivery of cast-iron pipes of various sizes, and 
alco certain special castings. See advertisement 
in this issue for further particulars. 

June 16. -— Teddington. Piant.— For the 
erection of pumping machinery, auxiliary 
plant, pivework, ete., at sewage-disposal 
works, 3room-road, Teddington. Forms of 
tender and specification from Mr. William 
Fairley, consulting engineer, Parliament-man- 
— Victoria-street, Westminster, on deposit 
oO o 

June 23.—Cardigan.—Exrension.—For the 
construction and extension of waterworks. Par- 
ticulars, forms of tender, and plans at the offices 
of the consulting engineer, Mr. H. Howard 
Humphreys, | 28, Victoria-street, Westminster, 

. Deposit of £5. 

Jcuty 1.—Newport.—Desravucror.—For the 
erection of a destructor. Specification, etc.. from 
the Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Newport, 
Mon., on deposit of £1 ls. 


S 
S. 


FURNITURE, PAINTING, MATERIALS, 
etc, 


May 30.—Manchester.—Parnrinc.— For paint- 
ing railings, etc., at Whitworth Park. Specifi- 
cation at the office of the City Architect, Town 
Hall. Deposit of 106. 6d. 

May 31.—Appleby.—Painrinc.—For painting, 
ete., at pumping-station, Appleby. Specificationg 
and forms of tender from Mr. Joe Green, Sur- 
veyor, Council Offices, Frodingham, Lincolnshire. 

May 31.—Cawood.— PalntTine.— For ainting 
the outside of the sexton’s lodge and chapel at 
the cemetery. Specification with Mr. J. Town- 
end, Clerk, 1, Abbey-place, Selby, . 

Jone 2.—Ashton-under-Lyne.—PatxtInG, ETC. 
--For painting and decorating the children’s 
ward at the Union Hospital. Specification from 
Mr. G. H. Partington, Clerk to the Guardians, 
io Law Offices, Stamford-street, Ashton-under- 
uyne., 

June 2.—Bedwas.—-Lamps, etc.--For erection 
of gas lamps and columns at Bedwas and Tre 
Thomas. Particulars from Mr. A. 8. V. Taylor, 
surveyor, Surveyor’s Office, Bedwas, Mon. 

June 2.—Roath.—Paintinc.—For painting and 
renovating the Roath Police Station. Specifica- 
tion and particulars at the City Engineer’s Office, 
City Hall, Cardiff. 

June 3.—Bradford.—-Patntinc.—For plastering 
and painting work at the Union Workhouse, 
Horton-lane, Bradford. Specifications from Mr. 
F. Holland, Architect to the Board, 22, Manor- 
row, Bradford. Deposit of £1 Is. 

June 3.—Exeter.—Parintinc.—For painting 
and repairs to 8, Higher Summerlands, Exeter. 
Specifications from architect, Mr. R. M. Challice, 
14. Bedford-circus, Exeter. 

June 5—Bishop Auckland.—Patntinc.—For 
the painting of Block E. at the Workhouse, 
Bishop Auckland. Specification with Mr, F. H. 
Livesay, architect, Bishop Auckland. | 

June 5.—Erith.—Paintinc.—For painting and 
repairs at the electricity works, Erith. Forms of 
tender, general conditions, and specification at 
the Council Offices, Erith. Mr. J. K. Allerton, 
Clerk, Council Offices, Erith. Deposit of 10s, 6d. 
*x June 5.—Leavesden.—PAINnTING, CLEANSING, 
Etc.—The St. Pancras Guardians invite tenders 
for painting, cleansing, repairs, etc., at the 
schools at Leavesden. See advertisement in this 
issue for further particulars. 

June 6.—Bridgwater.—Renovation.—For the 
internal renovation of the free library. Specifi- 
cation seen and quantities and form of tender 
from the Borough Surveyor, Municipal Buildings, 
Bridgwater, cere 

JuNE 7.—Exeter.—Parntinc.—For painting, 
colouring, etc., at school premises. Architect, 
Mr. J. Jerman, F.R.I.B.A., 1, Bedford-circus, 
Exeter. 
*x June 9.—Maidstone.—Portaste SHELTERS.— 
The Kent C.C. invite tenders for supply of 
standard pattern portable shelters. See adver- 
tisement in thie issue for further particulars, 
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June 10.—Walsall.—Painrinc.—For painting, 
ete., schools in the borough. Specification, form 
of tender, and particulars from Mr. J. Taylor, 
Borough Engineer and Surveyor, Council House, 
Walsall, 

June 12.—Hambledon.—Paintine.—For exter- 
nal painting at the workhouse, Hambledon, 
Surrey. Specification and form of tender from 
the architect to the Guardians, Mr. E. L. Lunn, 
36, High-street, Guildford. 

JUNE 12.— Hertford. — Parstinc, etc. — For 
painting and repairs at Isolation Hospital. 
Gallows Hill, Hertford. Specification at the 
hospital. Mr. Geo. H. Guisby, Clerk to the 
Board, Town Hall, Ware 
* June 12.—Sonthwark.—Cizaysinc, Paryr- 
ING, ETC.—The Southwark Guardians invite ten- 
ders for cleaning, painting, whitewashing, etc., 
at the infirmary. See advertisement in this 
issue for further particulars. 

June 13,— Hereford. — Patntinc, etc. — For 
painting and renovations at the County Training 
College. Specification seen and form of tender 
from Mr. G. H. Jack, County Surveyor, County 
Surveyor’s Offices, Shirehall, Hereford. 

_ June 14.—Halifax.—Re-porntine.—For clean- 
ing and re-pointing the Queen Victoria Memorial, 
Akroydon-square, Boothtown, Halifax. Specifi- 
cations and forms of tender from Mr. James 
Lord, M.Inst.C.E., Borough Engineer, Town 
Hall, Halifax, on payment of £1. 

_ June 14.—Macclesfield.—Parrinc.—For the 
internal painting of the back passages and stair- 
case in the Town Hall. Specifications from Mr 
S. C. Baggott, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall. 
* JvuNE 16.—West —CLEANSING, Repair- 
ING, AND Parntinc Scuoots.—The West Ham 
Education Commitdee invite tenders for clean- 
sing, repairing, and painting various schools. 
See advertisement in this issue for further par- 
ticulars, 

* June 18.—Manchester.—Burr TrRRA-cOTTA 
—The Manchester Education Committee invite 
tenders for supply of a quantity of buff terra- 
cotta. See advertisement in this issue for further 
particulars, 

June 22.—Tolworth.—Paintinec.—For externa] 
painting at Isolation Hospital, Red Lion-road, 
Tolworth, Surrey. Specification at the offices of 
Mr. A. Jessop Hardwick, architect and surveyor, 
Eagle Chambers, Kingston-on-Thames. 

No Date.—Bradford.—Paintinc.—For paint- 
ing of woodwork and ironwork at the football 
ground, Valley Parade. Specification from Mr. 
P. O'Rourke, secretary, Bradford City A.F.C., 
Lid., 65, Burlington-terrace, Bradford. ‘ 

No Date.—Worcester.—-Parntinc.—For inter- 
nal painting, ete., to the following schoole: 
British Boye’ and Girls’; Claines St. George’s; 
St John’s; St, Martin’s; St. Mary’s. Mr. Alfred 
G. Parker, City Architect, Church House 
Chambers, The Avenue, Worcester. 





ROADS, SANITARY AND WATER 
WORKS. 


June 2.—Knebworth.—Roaps.—For making 
good and repairing Milestone and Pondcroft 
roads, Knebworth. Plans, specifications, and 
qwantities at the Council Offices, 5, Bancroft, 
Hitchen, Mr. A. E. Passingham, Clerk. ; 

June 4.—London.—-Roap.— For making up the 
carriageway of Silverton-road, W. Plans and 
specifications seen and information from Mr. F 
Wood, M.Inst.C.E., F.G.S., Borough Surveyor, 
Town Hall, Fulham, S.W. 

June 5.—Golcar.—Street.—For th- construc- 
tion of a new etreet on the Ryefield Estate, 
Golear. Plans seen and quantities from Mr, A. 
Shaw, architect, Goloar. 

June 6.—Cheadle.—WaTeRWoRKS.—For pro- 
viding and laying about 3,300 yds. of 3-in. cast- 
iron water mains, with the necessary sluice 
valves, at Cauldon and Waterhouses. Plans and 
specifications with Mr. F. T. Inskip, surveyor, 

rookhouse, Cheadle, or Mr, L. Adame, sur- 
veyor, Stanton, Ashbourne. . 

June 9.—Crewe.—Roaps.—For the making, 
etc., of the severa] back passages off Nantwich- 
road and Brooklyn-street. Plans and specifica- 
tions and sections with Mr. G. Eaton_Shore, 
Borough Surveyor, Earl-street, Crewe. Deposit 
of £1. 

June 10.—Barnes.—Pavinc.—For paving the 
carriageway of Sheen-lane, Mortlake, from the 
High-street to Upper Richmond-road, with 
creosoted Swedish dea] blocks laid on a concrete 
foundation. Plans, sections, and specification 
seen and schedule and form of tender from the 
Engineer and Surveyor, at the Counci] House, 
Hich-street, Mortlake, 8.W. 

June 12.—Howth.—Roap.—For the construc- 
tion of a new road at the Baily Lighthouse. 
Plans and specification at the engineer's office, 
D’Olier-street, Dublin. 

* June 16.—West Ham.—Tanr-pavine. — The 
West Ham Education Committee invite tenders 
for tar-paving the playgrounds of two schools. 
See advertisement in this issue for further par- 
ticulars. 

* Jury 5.—Iiford.—Tarravinc.—The [Ilford 
Education Committee invite tenders for levelling 
and tarpaving the playgrounds of the South Park 
School extension. See advertisement in this issue 
for further particulars, 
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Huction Sales. 








Nature and Place of Sale. 











*FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND, BECKENHAM~—At the Mart. ............. 


*DEALS, BATTENS, BOARDS, TIMBER, Erc.—Great 


*PFREEHOLD PROPERTY, HOLBOKN—At the Mart .........c00...cssesesseeseessseenee Snsecatvactbonoussouns 


*PAVING CONTRACTOR'S STOCK—On the Premises . 
*FREEHOLD PREMISES, CHISWICK—At the Mart .... 
*CONTRACTOR’S PLaNT asp MACHINERY—Imperi 


*BUILDING LEASE ow SITE my HOLBORN—At 
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Date 

See of Sale, 
._ daneesrseuuae, ssohsenensbbantupvesensens . Fox, Bousfield, Burnetts, & Baddeley jr 

Hall, Winchester House, E.C, ......... Churebili te irrrtngtacr Ae 
. Fox y : , 
cianjahiehuionesieasiiohanlidiinasioonenlok Fuller, Horsey, Sons, & Cassell jn 
APPR EH RESORT REE H ENO EEE EES. BEOTEE DSO Rene FEREET ORM OES Tyser, Fisher Ju 13 
Toad, Fulham........crescessssseneee | Puller, Horse: June 17 
1D BEG vsoninesscddevceasnnssstiainersienseuniicscsesce | June 18 





SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION—continued from p. 631. 


R. H. Hoole, Reigaty 
G. P Hornby, Gar- 


stang 

A. T Housden, Syden- 
ham 

T. T. Howe, Leeds 

J. E. Huckstep, Plum- 
stead 

W. P Hughes, Car. 
marthen 

J. Hynd, Manchester 
E. . Jarvis, Wood- 
bridge 

“sh fe a 
Bridgend | 
H. J. Jenkins, Swan- 


Jenkins, 


sea 

D. H. John, Bridgend 

M. W. Jones, Oxford 

R. J. Jones, Penarth 

G. Kay. Taunton 

A. G. Keen, Hamp- 
stead 

S. B. Kekewich, Dover 

H. J. King, Southgate 

E E. Lambert, Clap- 
ham oe 

J. G. Large, Birming- 


ara 

J. B. Laurance, Peter- 
berough 

C. W Le Grand, Bel- 
gravia 

C. H. Lewis, Wands- 
worth 

A. S. Lochhead, Cam- 
berwell 

.. W. B. Lock, Wat- 
ford 

T. A. Lodge, London 

5, McCraith, Notting- 
1am 

C. MacRae, Ormskirk 

W. J. Madden, London 

H. G. Marrian, Bron- 
desbury 
G. Marshall, 
Rovrnemouth ‘ 

al. K. Matthews, Lon- 
don Zz f 

W. Metcalfe, Knotting- 


ey 
Is Mills, Muswell 
ill 
H. E. Moore, Redcar 
H. S. Morton, Norfolk 
L. M. Newell, Birken- 


head 
D ~ Nicholls, Derby 


W. M. Oliver, West 
Bromwich 

. C. Palmer, East 
Sheer 


W. Paramor, London 

J.D Parsons, Hornsey 

J. B. Pascoe, Swansea 
+. G. Paul, Harrow 

A. C. Pawson, Watling- 
ton 


B. J. Pearson, Liver- 
pool 
W. Peareon, Dudley 


K. G. Perry, London 
Bridge 
H S. Philips, Wood- 


ford 
8. C , Phillips, Crouch 


onc 


S. V._ Phillips, Bir- 
mingham 
W. R Phillips, Bron- 
desbury 


K. Priday, Streat- 
ham 
W. Pritchard, 
Rock Ferry 
A. D. Prosser, Brecon 
R. Prosser, Brecon 
A. E_ Prowse, Sutton 
Coldfield 
P. A. Punter, Bridg- 
end 
C. D. Quarmby, 
ham 
<e Rae, Sunderland 
a Rampton, 
Kingston -on-Thames 
A. R Rawlence, Bland- 
_ ford 
F. Reed, Bromley 


jun., 


Clap- 


Pp 


B. Rhodes, Bowdon 
E. Rice, Brixton 
E. T. Roberts, Swan- 


sea 

J. H. Roberts, Swansea 

Ww. | Roberts, Wat- 
r 


fo 
W. Robson, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne 
M. 8. Boge, Mold 
J. Ross. Watford 
F. J L. Rowett, Ley- 
tonstone 
F. G.- Rudler, Rich- 


mon 
. 5. Sackett, King’s 


ynn 

W. W. Samuel, Neath 
PF. Schmieder, 

Lond 


on 

. O. Searle, Clapham 
. I. Selwyn, Swansea 
. J. Simmons, Letch- 


worth — 

. H. Skipper, Derby 

. F. 8. Smallman, 
Beckenham 

. R. Sortwell, Ealing 
G. Sparks, Bourne- 

mouth 


‘Albans 
P. N. Stedham, Fare- 


am 

N. Stewart, Chester 

wi © 2 Taylor, Red- 
land 

R. Temple, jun., West- 
gate-on-Sea E 
FE. W. Thake, Swin- 


dor 


> > bt Ba oO 


Epencer, St. 


. RK. Thickpenny, 
Bournemouth 
‘ T Thompson, 
Bolton 
C. Thomson, Liverpool 
H. Thorne, Barnstaple 
B. J. G. Todd, Cardiff 
F. Toley. Hanwell 
H Cc. Tower, Brent- 
wood 
C. F. Tracy, London 
S. Trebble, Taunton 
E. T. Tremelien, Aber- 


dare 
R. D. Turnell, Chelms- 


ford ; 

Ww. Turpin, South 
Shields 

C. E. Varndell, London 


C. E.Vaughan-Phillips, 
Leeds 


C. G. Vickers. Sheffield 

P. J. Villar, Taunton 

W. L. Wade-Dalton, 
Devon 

D. Walker Manchester 

G. N. Warbrick. Derby 

A. E. Waters, Clapham 

C. E. Watson, Croydon 

R. D Webb, Evesham 

F. C. Webster, Pnm- 
rose Hill 
. B Weeks, Tun- 
bridge Wells 

Cc. J. M. Welch, Dun- 
mow 

J. W. E. White, Maid- 
stone 

J. O. Wicker, Chelms- 
ford d 
, Ww. Wilkinson, 
Exeter. 

oe Williams, Oswes- 
ry 

R. J Williams, Wal- 
eali ar 

T. L. Williams, Tam- 
wort 

G. H 8. Wilson, Bir- 
mingham 
‘ P. Wonnacott, 
Exeter 

W. Wrennall, Birken- 

a 

R. L. Wright, Henley- 
on- mes 

A. T. Yendell, West 
Brompton 


{Other results of the 1913 Examinations 
will appear in our next issue.—Ep.17 
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NEW MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS, STIRLING. 

It is proposed to erect new municipal build- 
ings on a site in the Corn Exchange-road, at 
@ cost of about £19,000. The architect for the 
work is Mr. J. Guff Gillespie, of Glasgow. 


LAW REPORTS. 





Krine’s Bencnu Division: Divistona, Court. 
(Before Justices Rrptey and Avory.) 
The Housing and Town Planning Act, 1909: 
Ryall v. Kidwell & Son. 


Terr LorpsHies recently decided that a 
landlord who lets a house which comes 
under the Housing and Town Plannin 
Act, 1909, is not responsible for injuries seer 4 
a member of the tenant’s family may receive 
through an accident which may occur because 
the landlord had failed to keep the premises 
in repair. The appeal was regarded as a test 
case of great importance, it being stated that 
a number of other cases depended on the 
decision of the Court. The appellant was the 
daughter of a man named Ryall, who occupied 
a house let by Messrs, Kidwell & Son at 
Rochester. 

Mr. G. T. Williams said the girl sued the 
landiord for damages because she had received 
injuries through an accident due to the fact 
that they had not kept the house in repair. 

The question for the Court was whether, 
when the landlord failed to keep the premises 
in repair and an accident happened, he was 
responsible for injuries received by anyone in 
the house other than the tenant. 

The Judge took the view that, as the con- 
tract of letting was made between the land- 
lord and tenant, the landlord’s liability was 
limited to the tenant only and nobody else. 
He accordingly non-suited the plaintiff, 

Mr. Justice Avory: You say that a breach 
of the statute produces a breach of duty towards 
the inhabitants of the house? 

Counsel said he did. 

Mr. Justice Ridley: But the Act says 
*‘ tenant,’”’ and how can it be said to refer to 
anybody else? 

Mr. Williams said if the Act was read in 
that way the whole object for which the Act 
Was passed was destroyed. 

Mr. Justice Avory asked whether, if Mr. 
Williams’s argument was correct, it would not 
apply to a stranger staying in the house. 

Mr. Williams said he supposed it would. 

Mr. Justice Ridley: Do you think the 
Legislature contemplated that tenants would 
have children? 

** Well,’ replied Counsel, “a man does not 
take a house unless he has a wife at least. 
In those circumstances I argue that the Act 
protects the wife and children as well as the 
tenant, Otherwise, to make the landlord 
responsible, it will be necessary to make the 
wife and children tenants with the husband.” 

Mr. Justice Avory said he thought the Act 
y wd imposed a statutory contract and not a 

uty. 

The appeal was dismissed with costs. 

Mr. Justice Ridley said that if the Court 
decided that the Act threw a responsibility on the 
landlord towards everybody else in the house, a 
stranger in the place would be entitled to 
sue for damages received through an accident 
he might receive because the landlord had 
failed to keep the house in proper repair. He 
thought the County Court Judge was correct 
when he decided that the landlord’s contract 
was with the tenant only. 


Foreman’s Claim for Overtime : 
Action against a Firm of Engineers. 


At the Westminster County Court last 
Friday afternoon, Judge Woodfall and a 
jury had before them a@ case in which Mr. 
Augustus Bliss, a foreman fitter, claimed from 
Messrs. H. J. Cash & Co., Ltd., heating en- 
gineers, of Caxton House, Westminster, the 
sum of £69 2s. 8d., alleged to be due for 
overtime. 

Mr, W. Price was Counse] for the plaintiff, 
and Mr. H. Lancaster represented the 
defendants. 

The plaintiff's case was that in 1911 the 
defendant firm had certain important work to 
carry out at Bethlehem Hospital. It involved 
ventilating, heating, and lighting, and, besides 
being very important work, there was consider- 
able difficulty attaching to it, as the patients 
had to be taken into consideration. The 





plaintiff received £4 weekly as fore: r. 

and, being informed that the work 0%) 
necessitate a lot of overtime, he spoke to i 

Pearce, one of the directors of the com aay 
and, according to Counsel, he was told’ tha 
he would receive double pay for all overtin . 
that he worked. The plaintiff expressed / 
wish to receive the extra pay weekly. but Me 
Pearce, the director, gaid, ‘Never mind Tae 
that; wait until the end of the job and pn 
shall be paid in a lump sum.” At {i 

beginning of this year, said Counsel, there 
was some dispute about one of the workmen 
and the plaintiff left the defendants’ emplo; 
without ving received anything for over. 
time. The contract for the hospital work was 
made in February, 1911, and it was urged 
that the plaintiff put in 518 hours’ overtime. 
which, at the double rate of pay, 2s. 8d. an 
0 "yg to £69 2s. 8d.. the amount now 
claimed. 

For the defence, Counsel submitted that no 
arrangements were made to pay the plaintiff 
for overtime. The defendant firm was not a 
mean firm and wished to treat their employees 
with all fairness and consideration. The 
plaintiff admitted that he had never been 
paid overtime by the firm before. They paid 
the foreman a substantia! salary of £4 a week 
to cover al] the work, by which means they 
removed any temptation there might be for 
the foreman to allow the men to hang out the 
job and pile up overtime. It was customary 
for the defendants to give a bonus to the fore- 
man at the termination of a job. but in this 
case they found it necessary to dispense with 
the plaintiff's services before the work at 
Bethlehem Hospital was completed, and the 
defendants thereby incurred certain losses. 
through inconvenience, and they set this off 
against the bonus. s 

Evidence was given by several witnesses. and 
Mr. Pearce denied ever having promised tic 
plaintiff that he would be paid for overtime 
The jury gave a verdict for the defendants, 
and the Ladanaeeh was entered accordingly with 
costs. 
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PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED ° 





Slabs, 


9,740 of 1912—Max Verstappen: 
blocks, or the like for building or decorative 


u ; : 
. 976. of 1912.—Louis Courtot: Boilers for 
cooking ranges or stoves. io 

13,404 of 1912—Thomas Doddrell : Method 
for fixing stair-rods. a ; 

13.803 of 1912—Karl Von Ritter-Zahony: 

Manufacture of cement. __ 

14,493 of 1912.—Russell Tippetts: Gantries. 

17,337 of 1912.—Alfred Chatwin and Arthur 
Chatwin: Domestic firegrates. ee 

18,451 of gen eS poe Rhodes: Chimney- 
tops or pots and ventilators. 

19.575 of 1912.—John Wunder: 
concrete floors and columns, — re 

21,978 of 1912—Marcel Gillieaux : Mvthioe - 
producing masonry structures which are suf 
ported from above. 

28.107 of 1912—Frank Pascal: 
domestic grates and cooking stoves. wens 
28,174 of 1912.—Andrew Alexander | a ~ 

Device for automatically shutting ©!’ ol 


: lied to 
predetermined level, water Setiee and olbet 


Reinforced 


Combined 


nd lavatory basins, and ae 
liquids supplied to storage tanks a! other 
receptacles, whose inflow or supply contro’ 
is operated by hand or other than by autom 
29,212 of 1912.—Harry Percival [Harvey 


: Pipe connection. a 
Anos of 191. han Se ret ng of 
ildi tructures and materials there°r. 
asso ok 1913.—Hugo a—_ Zasadsky, Ritter 
1 dorf : r locks. pear 
Von? of 1913.-Andrew Ellsworth Kenney: 
Shower-baths.- a 
PATENTS—continued on page 636. 
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ESTATES AND SITES NOTES. 


Kingsway Improvement: Betterment Princ! ple. 


We propose this week to refer to a matter 
intimately concerning both private owners and 
the public, and more particularly the latter. 
We refer to the improvement charges which 
have now been declared upon the properties 
adjoining Kingsway under the London County 
Council Improvements Act, 1899. Under that 
Act the Council was empowered to serve notices 
upon any persons whose property might be 
considered to be improved by the new street. 
Initial valuations were then made upon the 
hasis of the values before the improvement was 
considered. These valuations were agreed 
upon and deposited at the County Hall, and 
have since been open to inspection by any 
persons interested in the properties. 

’ The certificate of the completion of the im- 
provement was given a little over three years 
ago, and the assessments for the proposed 
improvement charge have, as provided in the 
Act, recently been issued. The charge amounts 
to 3 per cent. upon one-half of the enhanced 
market value derived. from each property by 
reason of the improvement. The owners have 
the power of objection to the assessments 
within a period of three months from April 15 
st, and they also have the privilege of calling 
upon the Council, should they consider the 
assessment unfair, to purchase their property at 
the amount of the initial valuation. The 

Council has the option in such case, however, 
of abandoning the charge. Alternatively, the 
Council may, on receipt of an objection, apply 
tothe Local Government Board for the appoint- 
ment of an arbitrator. 

As soon as the amount of the charge has been 
agreed it becomes an encumbrance on the land, 
and will be registered under the Land Charges 
Registration and Searches Act, 1888, so that no 
property can change hands without a full know- 
ledge of its existence. 

The charge may be redeemed upon the basis 
of thirty-three years’ purchase. This amounts 
to approximately only one-half of the enhanced 
market value. 

The whole of this procedure seems so entirely 


reasonable #o far as the owners of property are 
concerned, and the area over which the charge 
has been made is so restricted, that it gives the 
impression that it is more or less an experiment, 
and, as such, has been framed so that no possible 
objection could be taken to any part of it. It 
is noticeable that none of the property on the 
west side of Lincoln’s Innfields has been 
scheduled, although it seems quite obvious that 
the power to connect the existing buildings 
with important buildings fronting Kingsway 
must have added considerably to the value 
either of the existing buildings or of the land 
upon which they stand. We have heard also 
of property on the west side the owners of 
which, by making fullest use of their chances, 
have derived substantial profit to themselves 
from the improvement without any deduction 
under the Act. 

The total improvement charge in connection 
with this extensive improvement only amounts 
to £1,455 3s. per annum; and if this charge 
were redeemed on the basis provided it would 
produce a recoupment to the Council of a little 
over £48,000. This seems to us an extremely 
modest sum in connection with an improvement 
which has cost altogether about 44 million 
pounds. The improvement in the earning 
capacity of the adjoining property must surely 
exceed | per cent. of the sum spent. 

The importance of the whole question to the 
general public lies in the fact that once the 
principle has been firmly established, and the 
schedules prepared upon a somewhat less 
timid basis, the accomplishment of many other 
much-needed improvements will become very 
much more possible. There are large areas 
of central property in London which, though 
at present occupied by slums and small 
retail shops, etc. have, owing to their 
central position and accessibility, a high 
potential value, and if a public improvement 
is the direct means of enabling owners to 
realise that increase in value they should 
surely welcome any such proposals, even al- 
though a charge may be imposed upon them. 


The principle here involved is now working 
its way into all legislation, for we find in sect. 58 
of the Town Planning Act the following provi- 
sion :—‘* Where, by the making of any town- 
ecg scheme, any property is increased in 
value the responsible authority, if it makes a 
claim for the purpose within the limited time, 
shall be entitled to recover from any person 
whose property is so increased in value one-half 
of the amount of that increase.” 

The full force of this clause and betterment 
clauses generally has not yet made itself felt, 
but when it does it will cause owners generally 
to understand that private use must, when 
necessary, surrender to public needs, and where 
by so doing the owners take half the profit (or 
could if they chose), they cannot expect much 
sympathy if they object. There will doubtless 
be many who will stubbornly refuse to avail 
themselves of the increased value of their 
property. Then, also, the rates on all these 
properties increase, but that sets against the 
loss of rates in the area during the change. 
On the other hand, many hidden properties 
with littie but site value could never have been 
realised at all but for the public scheme, and 
that is a factor which figures will not reveal. 

On the whole, perhaps the most difficult 
problem in connection with the principle is to 
determine the actual sphere of influence of any 
improvement, and also within what limits of 
increased values the charges should be made. 
Kingsway and Aldwych have probably im- 
proved the whole of the Strand and Holborn 
and also the road to the northern termini, 
through Russell-square. 

With all this is involved also the question of 
control. In Kingsway there is strict control as 
to user of the land and materials used, and no 
one lessee can spoil his neighbour's site. On 
the Bedford Estate, in a lesser degree, the same 
applies ; but in the Strand and Holborn almost 
anything may happen. And while paying for 
betterment on one side of him an owner might 
find himself ruined by the erection of a laundry 
or factory on the other. 





BUILDING ESTATES. 


BUILDING FINANCE. 


BUILDING SITES. 





MAGNIFICENT FREEHOLD 
BUILDING ESTATE 


(Eight miles from Marble Arch), 


Comprising over Ninety Acres, abso- 
lutely ripe for immediate develop- 
ment, within a few yards of three 
railway-stations, affording unrivalled 
travelling facilities. 


EXTENSIVE FRONTAGES. 
FINANCES ARRANGED. 


TO BE SOLD 


as a whole at an 


EXTRAORDINARILY LOW PRICE. 


Plans and Particulars from the 
SOLE AGENTS: 





LARGE FUNDS 


IMMEDIATELY AVAILABLE 


FOR 


FINANCING 


First-class Building Schemes 


in the City and West End. 


MORTGAGES. 


Several first-rate Mortgage Securities 
required for Funds of £10,000; 
£25,000; £40,000; and £120,000. 


Priority given to Freehold and 
Long Leasehold Premises in 
the City and West End. 


Principals or their Solicitors and authorised 
Agents are invited to communicate with the 


LENDERS’ SURVEYORS: 





Several of the 


FINEST BUILDING SITES 


in the West End 


TO BE LET 


ON BUILDING LEASE 
AT 
Moderate Ground Rents, 


with the option to purchase the 


FREEHOLD. 


Premises can be let to first-class 
tenants on full repairing leases 
before building operations 
commence. 


Building Finance and Mortgages available. 


Principals can obtain full particulars 
from: 








Mesers. 


COLLINS « COLLINS 


Land Agents and Surveyors, 


37, South Audiey Street, 


GROSVENOR SQUARE, W. 
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PATENTS—continued from page 634, 


SELECTED PATENT. 


27,906 of 1911—Johann Baptist Horren- 
berger: Moulding artificial stone blocks. 

This relates to machines for making hollow 
artificial] stone blocks, in which the cores e¢ 
are carried by a plate d, furnished with racks 
g, meshing with pinions A, the pinions being 
slidably connected to their shaft i by keys J, 
and retained in engagement with the racks 
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27,906 of 1911. 


by means of the arms n of forked members m, 
adjustably arranged within guides 0. When 
it is desired to employ a different core plate, 
the plate and lugs are removed, the racks g 
detached and secured to the new plate, and 
the members m and pinions A adjusted to the 
pene of the racks. The shaft « is operated 
xy a weighted lever k. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


NOTE.—All communications with respect to literary 
and artistic matters should be a to “ THE 
EDITOR” (and not to any person by name); those 
ewe mond to advertisements and other exclusively 

ness matters should be addressed to “THe 
Pull BLISHER,” and not to the Editor. 

All communications must be authenticated by the 
name and address of the sender, whether for publica- 
tion or not. No notice can be taken of anonymous 
communications. 

The responsibility of signed articles, letters, and 
papers read at meetings rests, of course, with the 
authors. 

We cannot undertake to retarn rejected communi- 
cations; and the Editor cannot be responsible for 
drawings, a manuscripts, or other docu- 
ments, or for models or samples, sent to or left at this 
office, unless he has specially asked for them. 

All drawings sent to or left at this office for con- 
sideration should bear the owner's name and address 
on either the face or back of the drawing. Delay and 
inconvenience may result from inattention to this, 

Any commission to a contributor to write an article, 
or to execute or lend a drawing for publication, is given 
subject to the approval of the article or drawing, when 
received, by the Editor, who retains the right to reject 
it if unsatisfactory. The receipt by the author of a 
proof of an article in type does not necessarily imply its 
acceptance. 

—Llustrations of the First Premiated Design in 
any important architectural competition will always be 
accey ted for publication by the Editor, whether they 
have been formaily asked for or not. 
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SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


May 1.—By Newsnoy & Suepwarp, 
Crouch End.—25, Tivoli-rd., u.t. 68 yrs., g.r. 





£6, q.r. £38 ai RE RENE £250 
Wimbleuon.—7, Trinity rd., is “ut. 72 yrs., g.F. 
ee Og Ws GOD et snniacapicknivcuiiemiibcicekioncs 210 


Stockwell.— - 48, Lansdowne. rd., f.er. £6, rever- 


sion in 47 yrs. Ss 130 
Kentish Town.—Belmont- st., f.g. rents £20 10s., 
POONNRO B08 FO PUM, ....... nvtsscsonsisesensisiiacanes 4,720 
2, Belmont-st., and 71, Chalk Farm. rd.,f, 
Dalle TD orcs scteahsytviassvenrsriugisida uae 1,340 
1, la, 3, and 5, “Belmont. st., and 78, 79, and 
80, Chalk Farm-rd., f., y.r. "ello 1,620 
51 to! 54, Chalk Parm- rd, 'f., w.r, £210 10s. 600 


By Gaimuier & Sox, 
Highgate, Warwick.—73 to 77, Dymoke-st., 
u.t. 48 yrs., gr. £11, y. and w.r, £71 16s. 360 
Moseley, Worcs.—31 to % (odd), Sat rd., 


u.t. 67 yrs., g.r. £18 15s., w.r. £104........ 660 
By Kstcut, Frank, & ieeicey: & 
Coventry.—Aldbourne-rd., freehold factory ... 1,800 


THE BUILDER. 


ate R, Bostock. 
Si Hy ae rd., u.t. 86 yrs., g.r. 


£4 lOs., WE BE BRS ies ccctisactcinacdapensaaneiees £185 

Walthamstow, — 58, Maynard- rd. (s.), and plot, 

f., w.r. £29 ie ecsintaanisias Nticekentaisvitas 200 
By Burter & Brackensvry. 

ane ~—e ree 88 yrs., gr. £9 10s., 

a7 eae on Rothschild-rd., f.. w.r. £70 48, ...... 600 
By E. Ferevsson Tarior. 

eer Bar.—Mount Grace-rd., Camelon, f., 

Be, DUR ic ceudescccdagenpeinanckeasveniniaeenigeeerbesns 650 
Quaker’ s-la., freehold cottage, wer. “E18 4a, ... 185 
By Fuiier, Moon, & Futier, 

Upper Warlingham.—1, ee mE SEN 265 

Croydon.—114, Church: rd. (s.), f., w.r. £36 8s. 330 

Thornton Heath.—322, London- rd., Big De eins 450 

By Exuiorr & Sox. 

Brighton.—20 and 21, Tidy-st., f., w.r. £65 ...... 620 
68, Viaduct-rd., f., w.r. B32 10e,..........ccceeceseee 355 
4, Ashton-st., . Wks BOB. .iccee cas dxienebboantaress 215 
$l and 50, Jersey wh... £., WP. BAB UBe, ..0..0000000 345 
6 and 15, Newark-pl., f., w.r. £33 16s............. 255 
62 and €3, Newhaven-st., f., w.r. £41 12s. ...... 365 
30, Liverpool-st., f., w.r. £20 168. ...........000006 150 
25 and 26, Dinapore-st.. '., w.r. £50 lds, ...... 410 
66, Albion-st., f., w.r. £22 2s. . (cdeniadepnseiein 185 
33, Carlton- st., f., Wor, £20 168, 0. -cccecucs asa 125 

Hassocks. —Stanford-av., I Bs ccsehisecistresvanscs 230 

May 2.— By Bucxtanp & Sons. 

South Lambeth.—L1 and * ene ut. 

42 yrs., g.r. £6, w.r. £72 1 405 

Tottenham. —29, Stanmore- 8 - “ut. 81 ‘yrs., - 

g.r. £6, wor 2 ees aps aga e Ret penkngee 220 


By Groxnoe Brtirnas & Co, 
Stoke Newington.—46, 48, 50, 51, 52, to 58 (even), 
Wiesbaden-rd., u.t. 80 yrs., g.r. £52, y. and 
WoT. LIAA oo... esenen crneerecncssesesnentenerescieenses 1,545 
Homerton.—7 to i2, ew ter., u.t. 48 yrs., 
g.r. £14, w.r. £128 14s hecheuhinssidnetawicacnnbatness 369 
By Fow er, SERN & Portier. 
Bethnal Green.—15 to 21 (odd), Parmiter-st., 
u.t. 16 yrs., g.r. £4 los., w.r. £127 8s.......... 415 
By G. B. Hritarp & Sox. 
Margaretting, Essex.—Little Leeann Farm, 
BO QOBON, Fis casinnctssereiceccins i 1,315 
By Wuirtinpace & papas 
Atay on —Stone ae Farm, sc a. 


0. € Big Fa kepommanceninn 2,525 
ok 3.—By Seiemenien ‘- Sm aA 
Southerndown, Glam.— Marine Hotel, e.......... 1,750 
Coychurch, Glam.—Coed-y-Mwstwr Isaf Farm, 
Ca. RS BOs Fi ccciitedisats Grtepentas 2,970 


May 5.—By Garrett, Wurte, & Potanp, 
Bermondsey.—George-row, fg. r, £2), reversion 


fen DE POM sine sesscssssnvasccs ER UEE 580 
St. Luke’s.—43, Central-st., f., y. r. 0 ‘ 200 
Canonbury. —1i8 and 175, *Charch- rd., u.t. 25 

and 27 yrs., g.r. £12, y. and er. £36... 505 


I ee —Docwras-yd., freehold factors, 


Wellieueten> » 2a, waetd 3%, Milton-rd., f., 
WR te intense 670 
By dieubiniis & ental. 
Chyente, Surrey. -9 and 10, Hare-la.,f., y. and ae 
er caaiachaelibite dikisesbaowiiiasbbhaceakinnblaitwia 5 
ae: 6.—By TaurGoop & Martin. 
Belgravia. —%6, Chester-sq., u.t. 104 yrs., g.r. 
Big DL. icndsektntapdiocecnddeincabccungenoniienrgaantovin 1,060 
By CRAWTER. 
Cheshunt, Herts.—Hofland and Holy Cottages, 
Fag Ween MP BBs Gnas sadeinesvecicivsdicstebninesogeisss 500 
Francis Farm, 38 acres, f. and ¢. ............ oes 900 
By Fareprotuer, Exvxis, & Co. 
Margate, Kent.—99, Norfolk-rd., and Mar- 
PUI, £., FF. MO sncdeicserectnnvercsecdsccunciace 1,870 
By Woops & Soniaen. 
Poplar.—184, "186, 186a, and 1:8, High-st. (s.), 
ES ME Oe ci niciiieibnsaditiabethatounbatolicdamuieiiseeces 1,250 
By Srocxer & Roserts. 
Catford.—9, Rushey-green, u.t. 57 yrs., g.r. 


£5, y-r. | GOR eR OE ARR 350 
By Wittiam Hottis. 
Hendon. —11, Second-av., f., y.r. £35 ............... 540 
6, 6a, 6B, 10, 10a, and 10n, Second-av., f., w.r 
BAUD WA ioiidis Gisvcssinetinshosdschioastnnia brsensstevie 920 
22 and 24, Stratford-rd., f., w.r. £62 8s.......... 620 
Finchley.—85, 87, and 139, Station-rd, u.t. 
G6 yre., GP. BIB, ¥.. BATT cvscciscssicesvsssescess 700 


By Perry & Sox. 
Leytonstone.—8, Vernon-rd., u.t.. 76 yrs., g.r. 


BG, Be BOG incicncis -<cimnisinieiniscccats gveveenades = 320 
By Stanvey Parkes & Brown, 
Edmonton.—Bury-st., building land, f, ....... 350 
Tottenham,—12 to 16, Farningham-rd., f., w. r. 
MEU Bi itihsssiinihbO8- dondaiepibveiuasisstianetoiencieces 1,150 
203 and 205, Northumberland — u. a 
37 yrs., gr. £12, w.r. £65... scches 230 


May 7.—By Epwiy Fox, Saimttitis Rep R- 
wetrs, & BADDELEY. 
Lincoln's Inn.—69, Lincoln's Inn-fields, f., 
FB. BAD ciciiictilcteviinsniinisies wy caueibedeebiate eiéee 5,709 
By H. 8. Hawrer & Co, . 
Stoke Newington.—92, soe 00 rd., u.t. 51 


ia -» £-F. £6, e.r. £B.., sdileeaeien 170 
Holloway.—15, Roden- st., “wt, 8 yrs., “gr. £6, 
WEE ccnvsscdions ita peceasieavoontabecnben cobvataieses 200 


By Marrex & Carnapy. 
Dulwich.—34, Dalmore-rd., ut. 70 yrs., g.r. 
BB Ge, FB GAD ii pisetechihidicniiicidtledtecraseesocs 310 
18, Sencrints.. u.t. 96. yrs., x. £5, wr. £39 - 210 
mete on , Sydenham- hill, u.t. 33 yrs., g.r. 


GBs. Do cesridvessetintncses sherdinotons sdb 140 
By a & Brown, 
Tooting. pis oy ,» and 19, Hazelhurst-rd., f., 


w.r. De <inusvachicnucisuadlpmonladskbhsabonpuudectia 250 
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By Doveias Youne & Co, 
Bayswater.—28, St. Luke’ teste ut. 43 y 
10, e.r. £55 puabibubebbeaboniestekiesiss.., . £300 
ms By Seas, eee, & Co. 
tney.—58, 60, and 64, Chnent ‘ 
86 yre., gr. £9 128.) yr £135” o 
< By Prorneror & Morris, : 
«123, Grange Park-rd., f. } = 
umont-rd., plot of land, f. ”’ *”' a 
ee rs etgsonpey Baxen, Cooxr, t Danes, x. 
uu 1.—2 to 9, Grove cot’ 3 m9 
35 and 87, Cambridge. ey + 283. ss 
Hanwell.—23, G Golden Manor, f., y.r. £60. 800 


Contractions used in these lists, —F gir, for freeho| 
: id 
na t; ha. for leasehold ground-ren: - ig.r. for 


rent ; g.r. for ground-rent. r. f 
t for treckold; 4, for sapyhold Lie Teasehoid; pit 


possession ; e.r. for rental; w.r. for weekly 
ay ay ~ a3 q.r. for quarterly oe hy wt. for yearly rental. 


square Lab per for terrace ; cres. tor enectat 
grove bah. for beer wed gee at ASOT it. 
; o p.h. for public- 
; 8. for shops; afer comet.” ee 


_—_ 
died 


PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 








ogee emi and fase ny on brio ae! 


make use of this information. 





BRICKS, &. 

Per 1000 Alongside, in River, 44.4, 
116 0 
Praked Btoske tor Busines shenbretrinewesesvicconn 9 10 0 

Per 1000, Delivered at Railway Depit. 
2, 4. 24,4, 

Flettons............ 114 0 BestBluePressed 
Best Fareham ordshire.., 315 0 
Bed ............... 312 0 Do, Bullnose....., 0 

Best Red Pressed Best Stourbri 


Fire Bricks .. 4 0 } 


Best White Double Headers 14 17 6 
and Salt One Side and two 
G ‘tch’rs 12 7 6 Ends ..... seievee 18.17 6 
eaders ........ Ll 3 6 Two Sides and 
and 4 in. Flate 15 17 6 Ootaye & Sauints ? ae 
tal? 7 6 
D’ble 17:17 6 


Second Quality 21 nesecr ‘ox Meeneiamemaaa 
Thames and Pit Sand ......... 7 ° per peak, Gelert. 
Ballast 


Thames ssbinnatideaentnes 
Best Portland Cement. a 2 0 per ton, ” 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime 19 . 


Nors—The cement or lime ; iatuiins of the 
ordinary 


p> Gn for sacks. 
Grey Stone Lime ............ 143, 0d, per yard delivered. 
Stourbridge Fireclay in sacks 27s. 0d. pe per ton at rly dpt. 
STONE, 
Per Ft. Cube. 


eee 
ag =~ saaremiavecio dota eam 








1 % 
PortLayp Stowe (20 ft. average)— 
Brown Whitbed, delivered on road waggons, 
ims De 
Paddington Depot, Nine E pot, or +4 





White Base’ delivered on road waggous 
De 
Pia eatas Bepbts Nine Elms pot, or av 
Per Ft, Cube, delivered at Railway Depot. 
a. a, 
Ancaster in blocks.. 110 Closeburn Red 


TE OE Freestoue ......... 2 0 
Bee etn in Wiehe 110 Bed Mansfield 





Dale in Freestone ......... 2 4 
cmv“ ©. © Talacre & Geers? ; 
Bed OCorsehill in AS 
blocks SOR Cee eer ee Tee 2 3 
Yoru Stone—Robdin Hood Quality. 


Per Ft, Cube, Delivered at Railway Depit, & & 


Por Ft. Super., Delivared st Hallway Dep ot. 
¢ in. cown two sides landings 10 sinee (up 

















super 23 
ft. ) aoe 
¢ in. rubbed two sides ditto, ie eessg erst .f 
to 24 in. sawn one side alabe (random sizes) : ; 
1} in, to 2 in. ditto, ditto . 
Fame oar, Cubs, Delivered at Bailway Depot. 30 
—* DIOCKS ..cs200400s ae a 
6 in, sawn two Sinnding to sizes (andes +t . 7 
6 in, rubbed two sides ditto ............ $0 
8 in, sawn two sides slabs . 5 
2 in, self-faced random flags .....0+0++++-++ 
SLATES. 
Per 1000 of 1200 at Bailway Dept. : 
25. 4. 
{n. In. 4.4 ht 
“ieeeor 13 2 6 ees grees 15 " ‘ 
20x12 ditto... 1817 6 x12 ditto ow I $ 
20 x 10 lst quality 18x10 ditto. 18 F 9 
ditto. aeeeeeeeereee 18 0 0 16x8 ditto - ve 
20x12 ditto ...... 1315 0 20 x 10 permanen or P 
16x8 ditto........ 7 5 0 green 4 
22x10 best blue 18x10 ditto . sia s : 
Portmadoe...... 12 12 6 16 x8 ditto... 
168 ditto... 6123 6 





MA 


st at 
ieee ae 


ween 


Fi 
=e 


if 


Fi 


& 


Ey E ert 
. a bets * 


FP 
ig 
se 


i 


as inch 
Cuba Ma 


Dry Waln’ 
Super, | 
French, ‘*] 
Teak, per 
Moulmei 
Do., do. 
6rican 
per ft. 


















£300 
i., 
. 1,015 
£31 25) 
ove 4) 
EX, 
£o map 
: : 
U 80) 
tr. for freehold 
l-rent: 


L.g.r. for 
rent ; r. for rent; 
easehold ; p. for 
wor, ‘te weekly 
or yearly rental: 
annum ; yrs. for 
‘or road ; sq, for 
es. for crescent: 
for yard ; gr, for 
lic- Ouse ; 0. for 


ATERIALS, 


a8 possible, the 
rily the highest 
sly affect prices 
1 by those who 


an 
soncceees 19 17 6 
saints 7 7 6 


s than best, 
yard, delivered. 
ton, os 
ee ot the 
: yard delivered. 
pr ton at rly dpt. 


ceeneesereaeee 


eneeeeerenres 





ay mmr 
der “= 28 
yooes 3 0 
mene ‘13 
<< 
apot 
a 8 d 

E & 
y green 15 17 6 
0 18 7 6 
to ” 13 5 0 

aad 10 5 0 
manent 12 6 
£0 sso Ome S 
O. . 612 6 












































a, a. = 4, 
«e » 
oer 100). 0 ate ba ; 
my ARS sl 
(per ited .. 7 red -» 42 6 
Bee00) anes vee 0 0 
1 rnstnonutal (per 00) ‘on vm 6 
Oe ieee 52 6 Hy. 4 0 
see otra 
bast Bi bon fad or a : 
sen or 6 1000) ...csseesees 
(Edw'd)(per made sand- 
03, Ornamental(Der 44 4 eet EN SO 

“i oer dog a 4 Q Valntper dcx) 3 4 

woopD. 

Buitpise Woon, At per standard. 

Deals: llinand4in. 2 8. ad, 2 8. 4. 
Byam 2 ana 00 . 1610 0 
Deals: dest 8 in. by 9in......--. 15 0 0 . 16 0 0 
Battens: best 24 in. 7 in, and 
se oeetayycandsarae 210 8, am ae 
sob aes camns'y 4 yaa 
aul: Sh cane 2 o8 > 
Zin, by 4in.and 2 in. by@in... 1110 0 ., 1210 0 
gin. by 44 in. and 3 in, Sin, 1010 0 1. 110 0 
Foreign Sawn Boards— 
Lin, and 14 in, by 7 im, ..c.se-cee0 010 0 ate than 
100 » 
anne ee * Sp poe ead of 90. 
— 3 10 9 i Hie 9 
Small timber (8 in. to 10 in.)... 317 6 ~ 400 
Saal ber (@ in. to in)... 23 8 eal $ 10 0 
Swedish balks ageotdouseosooqoes i 8 
Pitelepine timber (90 fi. average) D8 ay FE 
Jomursns’ Woop. At per standard. 
White Sea: first yellow deals, 
Sin, te BE Gicsnrmnencmnn 8.0 9 . FO 0 
Sin, by 9 in. w.-, scbesliiaecaeiiaame %00 .. 2 00 
Mite wie nie} Bi 8 
- te. 66 21 0 0 
Bettns Sin. andSin.by7 Sa. 15 e¢ 1. 4 6 0 
11 in and 9 in. past ‘etiam 4. 0 © 17 0 0 
ttens,2%in.and Sin, by7in. 14 0 0 15 0 0 
Petersburg: first yellow deals, 
: mt WO oo OOO. MO 0 
We BOK saclestinicearcee, 20 H 0 ‘ at 0 0 
Becond yellow deals, $ in. 

ll in wr 10 0 1810 0 
Do. 3 in, BY 9 iM. seccsssscccerseee 16 0 0 «. 17 0 0 
ont 12210 0. 13 10 9 

en lln14 00. L 

To Sin i ii wee 1310 0 .. 1410 0 

1110 0 ... 1210 0 
White Sea and Petersburg— 
First hite deals, 3 in. llin. 1610 0 .. 1710 0 

7 in by Bin, 1410 ee 15 10 0 

re 
second mt hite by a 0 .. 1510 0 
SOeHUIR YS as 
Pitch: pine a sede nF 00 9810 0 
Tele Sin Eee apy "oF Ses ee 
Columbian or Oregon Pine, best 
Quay... scescsssenstbaciscbeisccehinetne 23100... 260 0 
Yellow Pine—First, regular sises 50 4 0 upwards. 
35 » 
Seconds, regular sizes iectieanen OO 00 » 
Oddmenta $1 0 0 . 
Kauri Pine—Planks perft.cube, 0 5 6 .. 0 6 6 
Daazig and Stettin Oak Loge— 
Large, POE fs Cube esesenenene 0os0. 089 
gona MBs idan aeons ~ @ : . ps ¢ : 4 
Dry Wainscot Loge, bet AS ca 
asinch vats ee 
art &. Gucamina O28 Bu 0:30 
Ory, Mahopuny—Honduras Ta- 
tlecroy Piy yer asinch. 0.010 . 0 1 8 
asinch .., —_— ee 63 6 026 
Cuba Mahogany ..............c.+« pie’ Sa a 28 
upwa . 
Dry Walnut, American, per ft, . 
super. asineh 2. ...cce-esce ie 0.08? 8 28 
Tenge, dtalian,”* Walnut eins 0010 -. 014 
» per ngoo! 
Moulmein)......... : haan dick 2 ne 90 10 0... 600 
Do., do, (Jara) ichinimiaseaadiiniies 19900 .. 2210 0 
emican tewood planks, 
Der ft. oURS wccrconcemn © 8 6 uw 6 6 6 
Prepared Flooring, ete.— Per square. 
ay OY 7 in. yellow, eaeies 
1S 0146... O18 0 
yey. ssecsergereresscseces O14 9 we 018 0 
5D ~ a demeermete 
_ Sa. Slee eee ed v4 uw 2 ESC 
by Ww planed 
ul. Tin ge po OO we 916 0 
aA Ww) ite, 
Win. ia wit wae, O14 ti. Ome 
tin Riles sor eeee ore C98088 coreeree 0 16 6 eee 0 8 6 
and Leaded or V-jointed bras, 019 6 w O15 0 
lin, by 7 in, 58 0 018 6 
tint? 77 in white : ; tne ees 
a » OM 6 016 6 


sin, sb etsteceh guises aaah ik 











cine uali 
ine cea —" 


3 ft, to 20 g. ..0.42. So : te 
Ordinary sizes to 22g. and 246. : Ys oe 
” 26 g... oeeeesoeces 0 0 eee 
Sheet Iron, Galvanised, “ie BS 
Codinazy cines to 9 ¢. - seenintaede 
22 g.and%g. 19 
2B Be corcrovesree BO 10 


eee 


ooo 
g 


8 
PT 
. 

is 
a 
rs 

~ 
a 
oa 

ooo 


sanktighas a ae 
6tt, by 2ft. 

033th 2 ‘ee "12 10 

Sect feta, ae. tie. 13 = 

outta fia wee wong 

(Under $ in., usual trade extras.) 


oooo 
33 


LEAD, &. 


Delivered in — 
a, 


2 
inne lish, 4Iboandup 2315 0 ww 
Ball pipe poet te 


SH! 
uw 
o 











Comoe sine”. eS Sy oe ae 
Zrso—Sheet— “In onaks of 10 owt, 
Vielle Montagne .....cccecceeee 3215 0 ave 
Silesian $210 0 ... 
cwt, extra. 

a SS are 

@ 3-3: cm 

G3 6 ws 

Si Ow 

Strong eeeceecensences n” 0 1 0 one 
Thin seeseereere ereereeseeee eee ” : ; ; eee 
Trn—English Ingots......... * 33 we 
Cena Samay ~ te 0 0 10}... 
TimMON’S neocccccsssersrseeces = ae oe 
BlOWPIPe csscscrsccescesreeces = ® 6: 2-6 a 


«we OD 


o oo oo 


pit Sitti ttt 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN OBATES OF 


STOCK SIZES.* 


Per Ft., Delivered. 
26 oz. fourths 


15 oz, thirds 
$2 oz. 


» f eeseoee: ° 
Sa, Soe apececensee 
a - 


eeecencee 
eeteeeee 


seeceeces 


» fourths ........ 
. Fluted Sheet, 15 oz. 
” 21 oz. 4d. 


ENGLISH BOLLED PLATE IN OBATES OF 

















4d. 


STOCK SIZES.,° 
Per Ft., Delivered, 
Rolled plate....... , ws. Viguest ~~ yn 
$ Bough rolled 
rough cast m= Se afed, 
4 Bough a -. and — Cathe- 
Sat Sa 
* Not less than two crates. 
OILS, &c. @ s. 4. 
eesee 032 3 
eles tee OO OS 
2» we in Gram .....ee0s ” : : - 
Dolled » in barrels......... ” 

° @ in Arum .....c00 ” : : 9 
Turpentine in barrels wwwwwwm = 83 
Genuine Ground English White Lead, per 2915 0 

(In not less than 5 cwt. casks.) ton aw * 
Bed see mde sqnatoe oroeegee per ss 
Seockbole cag he savenacoscoeccesonseeee® a tao 112 0 

Per 

VABNISHES, &c. | mw 

Fis fa em oe 
Superfine Pale Biastio Oak teenies 5. wins 
Fine Extra Hard Ch os 010 0 
——— $i § 
Suporte Loy ge ye ern : 4 ° 
Finest i Pale 1 a eee necosesecceecesseeee® 0 18 6 
Extra Pale French Oil eeenoccesceecesee® } PB 4 





Eggshell Plating Varnish seeeeeseecereeeens seeseeees 


VABNISHES, &. (Continued). aed sy 1 





























8, 
Pale Enamel 140 

Extra Pale Paper 013 
Best Japan Gold Size 010 0 
Best Black Japan ° " 0 

Oak and Stain POR OOO OES EOE EEE EOE OOE OED 
ok Bask 33 8 
Brodie 31 § 
French and Brush Polish 010 0 
ee 
TENDERS. 


Communications for insertion under pe beating 
should be addressed to “ The Editor,” and ay = 
—We 
either by 
; and we cannot 


i unless the 
amount of the Tender is stated, nor any in which the 
lowest Tender is under 100i. unless in some exceptional 
cases and for special reasons. } 


* Denotes accepted. + Denotes provisionally accepted. 


ABBEY WOOD.—For the erection of Abbey Wood 
Police Cottage Station. Mr. Dixon Butler, 
F.R.1.B.A., Architect and Surveyor to the Metropo- 
litan Police District, New tland-yard, 8S.W. 
Quantities by Messrs, Thu Son, & Chidgey, 8, 
Adelphi-terrace, Strand, w. 

W.H. Butler ......... £1,997 W. F. Blay, Ltd. : 
1, 555 | Thomas & esi ew 1, 


T. ‘Graham & Co. ... 487 
Friday & Ling......... 1,515 | J. Maddison : 1,425 
Gunning & Sons...... 1, "500 | Proctor & Sons . 1,330 
Grover & Son ......... 1,497 |  H. A 297 


ABERCYNON. —For new miners’ rescue station. 
Mr. A. F. Webb, M.S.A., architect and surveyor, 
Blackwood :— 


E. Walters & | T. F. Howell .. £2,754 0 06 
NNR i getandc =n 447 00) A.J.Colbourne, 
Niblett County 
~ Davies ethene = 2.905 18 1| Buildings, 

Jones Bros. ... 2886 00 Swindon* ... 2,599 00 

G. Harries . 2,768 00! 


CHEAM. — For two pair of houses, the first of a 
series to be erected, Brook’s Estate, Malden-road, 
Cheam. Mr. T. Merrison Garrood, L.B.1.B.A., F.S.1., 
architect, 324, 325, Birkbeck Bank-chambers, High 
Holborn, W.C. Mr. A. H, P. Iverson, surveyor, 3, 
Theobald’s-road, W.C, :— 


Per Pair. Per Pair. 
H. E. Percy, Ltd....... 2798 | H. Pinney ......... .. £600 


S. C. Kirby .. .......... 720! Parker Bros., St. 

De & " Se James’ avenue, 

ienienlaiba 684 Sutton, Surrey*...... 559 
625 





CHISWICK.—For re-erecting iron building in 
Thames-road from another site, for the Chiswick 
Undenominational Church :— 

en OR CII site cnesssctccducinsensncsnince £115 

DU NDEE.—For painting at the various schools, for 

the Dundee School Board :— 


School. 

D. Morrison*...... Ancrum-road...... £315 0 0 
Wy ix BE ie ctsen Rosebank ...... 240 0 

Brown & 7 hg Stobswell ...... 1233 3 9 
D. Morrison* .. South-road ... 86 10 0 
A. Boath*............. Harris Academy 122 2 2 
w. Norwell® Sones Deaf and Dumb 6 0 0 
J. Birrell® ......... Dens-road ......... 67 19 5 
J. Birrell® ...<0... Clepington-road 19 6 10 





DUNDEE.—For the reconstruction of the Glebe- 
lauds school, for the Dundee School Board :- 


Mason's Work—W. Rodger, Dundee* ......... £2,292 19 9 


Joiner’s Work—J. Pollock, Dundee’......... . 2,226 00 
Plumber's Work—J. Farquharson & wm 

eS NERS SC 715 10 0 
Plaster Work -L. Reoch, Dundee* . 409 15 3 
Granolithie Work — Lawless & “Hunt, 

I easier ati nctnnlidinicnniantios 19% 00 
Slater's Work ~W. Brand & Son, Broughty 

PORT G axe scccnincnescestnnecsecortnesosonsssqrusencatusen 239 15 7 
Glazier’s Work—Donald & Smith, Dundee*.. 177 19 5 
Terrazzo Work—Art Pavement Decoration 

Co., London® . 431 15 0 
Tron ‘and Steel Work—P. > Ww. ‘MLellan, 

Ltd, Giagow* . s caiekdhanlainiooeniaatal 280 02 


HAMMERSMITH. — — Paving works in Duncane-road. 
Mr. H. Mair, M.Inst.C.E., Surveyor, Town Hall :-— 


Ordinary Ritumous 
. Macadam. 
Wimpey & Co. ..........ccee nrnceeeee ROE ows £5,081 
J. Mowlem & Co., Ltd., Gros- 
venor-wharf, Westminster av 468 4,890° 





HAMMERSMITH.—Wood-pavi works in Wood- 


lane and Scrubbs-lane. Mr. H. » M.Inst.C.E., 
Surveyor, Town Hall :— 
Acme Flooring and Paving Co. 
CBR, i Ricciventaninnerinceidintinaientadi £8,504 12 1 
W. Griffiths & Co., Ltd. ............... 8436 411 
WU Be DN in. ssi cs cccnsicesctincvinas 8,397 5 10 
Improved Wood Pavement Co....... 8.165 14 2 
J. Mowlem & Co., Ltd., Grosvenor 
Wharf, Westminster® ............... 8,021 4 2 





LONDON.—For the reconstruction of the Dalston 
Police Station. Mr. J. Dixon Butler, F.R.1.B.A., 
Architect and Surveyor to ~, eer litan Police 
District, New Scotland-yard, S uantties by 
Messrs. Thurgood, Son, & Chile | & Adelphi-terrace, 


— — W.C. :-— 
Dove Bros. ............ £5,702 | Sheffield — 
beter ee & — Ltd. ee ——e © Green- 


Grover 


ingham 4,373 
Peery & Co. .....<..000 776 | J. Willmott & Sons rey 
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THE BUILDER. 


HAMMERSMITH.—Cement required for wood-paving works in Wood-lane and Scrubbs-lane. Mr. H. Mair, 


M.Inst.C.E., Surveyor, Town Hall :— 











cabanas : re Yee! : 
i Delivered alongside} ! 
hic —- Council's Wharf in a of | Discount. 
arges. 
2s. 4. 
2. % ) 
Wouldham Cement Co., Ltd. Red Cross. 1 1 0 f L Bp aay bray yl 2} per cent. 
The British Portland Cement)? f In 2-ton lots, 37s. 
Manufacturers, Ltd.* j| , Peters Bros, 10 0 In 60 ton lots, 35s. 6d. 23 per cent. 


LONDON.—For extension of Technical Institute, 
Romford-road, Stratford ; underground conveniences, 
Upton Park ; and street works, Canning Town, for the 
County Borough of West Ham :— 

Extension, Technical Institute. 


H. J. Carter, Ltd.... £3,748 | J. W. Jerram ... see £3,489 
F. & G. Foster ...... 3,598} H. C. Horswill, 
A. E. Symes ..... 3,557 Forest Gate® ... 3,279 
W. S. Sharpin . 8,545 
Underground Conveniences, Queen’s-square. 

H. J. Carter, J. W. erram £1,619 00 

Ltd. £1,750 00! A. EB, Symes... 1,649 00 
E. Proctor & | H. C. Horswill, 

Sons . 1,677 145 Forest Gate* 1,554 00 


F. & G. Foster 1,645 00) 
Street Works. 
Sugar House- Darmouth- 


lane. road. 
G. P. Trentham, Ltd.......... £5,089 0 0 .,, £266 0 0 
J. Mowlem & Co., Ltd. ...... 5,089 5 10 336 18 11 
H. Farrow naveaboeenaiiit i 2 ae — 
D. T. Jackeon..................... 4,118 2 .. 272 811 
W. Griffiths & Co., Ltd....... 4,786 5 5 S29 18 10 
G. J. Anderson, Poplar* ... 4,466 11 11 265 0 6 


MAESTEG.—For erection of a sixteen-bed cottage 
hospital, with laundry, ete., at Neath-road, Maesteg, for 
the Maesteg Cottage Hospital Committee. Mr. J 
Humphreys, C.E., architect, Maesteg. Quantities by 
architect 
Niblett & W. T. Lewis ... £7,163 00 

Davies £7,814 45] Edwards 
E. I. Davies 7.800 10 0 Lloyd in 
W.A. Jones 7,651 5 21 F. Bond ......... 
P. Gaylard 7,327 00;T. Thomas & 
A.J. Colbourne 7,294 53! Son,Maesteg* 6,449 10 1 

f Architect’s estimate, £6,611 17s. 8d. 


6,911 11 8 
6,882 117 


PORTSMOUTH. — For Twyford - avenue Church. 
Messrs A. F. Scott & Son, architects and surveyors, 
24, Castle-meadow, Norwich :— 

F. Corke veveeveeee £1,590 | E. & A. Sprigings, 
J.Crockerell ......... 1,467 | Portsmouth® ...... £1,396 

ROMFORD.—For erecting residence and garage at 
Gidea Park, for Mrs. T. J. West. Mr. Arthur Bentley, 
Lic. R.L.B.A., architect, Squirrels Heath, Essex :— 


J.S. Hammond & Son .......... .. £1,480 
A I INERT 
Dowsing & Davis* ... exsegeveneces. age! 


[ All of Romford. 
STEPNEY.—Cleansing, repairing, and redecorating 
mortuary, coroner’s court, etc., buildings, in Horse- 
ferry Branch-road. Mr. ¢. Jameson, A.M Inst.C.E., 
Borough Engineer, Town Hall. Cable-street, E. :— 
Howlett & Son... £2148 15 0| W.Stuttle & Son £104 10 0 


Johnson Bros. 137 15 0 | J. Johnston ... 98 18 6 
M. A. Taylor & W. G. Brown, 
Son is 116 00 190, Mile End- 


S. Gilchrist FS FORE® ons csccces 79 00 


WALTHAMSTOW. — For work at Nos. 32 to 38, 
Brookdale-road, Walthamstow. Mr. Chas. W. Hodgson, 
architect 39, Grosvenor Park-road, Walthamstow, 


Bs COS RT AT ee £115 15 
Weed Bras. & FRG  ccccccectosececnstnesetees 114 15 
Gee oe 109 0 








ZANETIC IS UNIQUE. It easily ensures 
absolutely perfect permanent copies of your 
pen-written letter without soiling your hands 
or original letter. Of your Stationer or Stores, 
ete., or from B. Zanetic Works, Welford-road, 
Leicester.— Advt. 





WARMINSTER.—For erection of a villa residence at 
Brick Hill, for Mr. Sidney Smith. Mr. W. C. Glass, 
architect, 9, The Bridge, me, Somerset. Quantities 
by the architect :— 


= 
L 
iy 
& 
e 
ra 
o 





E. Linzey & Son si 
Be iscsi citntteinns catieninyrneioesen = a 

R. Butcher & Son, Warminster* ... 2,199 
Parsons Bros} ....... pions icbbencen 

SWF 5 CII. sccirinsacenissavds ccscronisoien 1,959 


weoocoeocoooo 





WEST HAM.—External painting and cleansing of 
twelve schools and two temporary buildings, for the 
Education Committee :— 


School. 224.4, 


Beckton-road .,,...) 192 0 0 
J. Barker & Co. Credon Seeeaeciebcnat 


(temporary) ..... » 4610 0 

Burns & Co., 39, South- 
ern-road, Plaistow* .... Drew-road............ 159 0 0 

W. J. Clemens, 24, 
Bridge-rd., Stratford‘ Water-lane ......... 179 18 6 
H. C. Horswill, 182, (Elmburst-road .....) 176 0 0 
Queen-street, Forest ~ Hermit-road......... -168 0 0 
RN ocisvechespuniaen +o ee 0 0 
: “na ¢ (Carpenter’s-road..) 3 0 0 
SAS Coe Os CROP TIE sccsin “0 0 
BRid, Be” cen enwneeseneee (Salway-place 42 )- 98 00 

E. Lovely, 2, Albert-sq., 
Forest-lane, Stratford® Napier-road ......... 159 18 0 


J. J. Quarterman, 55, (Clarkson-street ...) 142 10 0 
Raymond-road, Upton < Russel-road (tem- » 
PARES scevcccenssscscsncmess & POEMEF) ccarsisene) 8.9 0 
W. 8. Sharpin, Welling- 
ton Works, Bow* ...... Cave-road ............ 10 0 0 


J.J. ETRIDGE, J° 


SLATE MERCHANTS. ute. 











EXPERTS IN 


SLATING, 
TILING. 


BEST WORK ONLY. 


Telephone: Avenue 4940 (two lines), or write— 


Bethnal Green Slate Works, 


BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. 





[May 30, 19 I 3. 


WALTHAMSTOW. — For works to Nos. 64 


Brookdale-road, Walthamaty r Hodee 
architect, 80, Grosvenor Poet A a 
West Bros. & Pettet* 10 0 





’ EDN E — Ceeneing and painting works at 


open spaces. Mr. 0. C, LCE. 
gh ee tewe © Claude Robson, M.Ins+.( .E., 
I. C, Tennant & Offer & Sons £28 O10 
oo . £574 19 0 | Harrison & Co. 256 0. 
* wh & — as & Co. 259 00 
. hie 2 ee . . bd 2 U 
bthieccar 23) BO 








Ham Hill Stone. 
Doulting Stone. 
Portiand Stone. 


The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co., Limited 


(incorporating the Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Treak 
The Doulting Stone Go) © Sen, 


Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, Somerset. 
London Agent:—Mr. E. A. Williams, 
16, Craven-street, Strand. 





Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
ite Co, (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, Poultry, 
E.C.—The best and cheapest materials fordamp 
courses, railway arches, warehouse floors, flat 
roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, gran- 
aries, tun-rooms, and terraces. Asphalte Con- 
tractors to Forth Bridge Co. T.N. 2644 Central. 





SPRAGUE & CO. LTD., 


PROCESS BLOCK MAKERS 
of all descriptions. 


69 & 70, DEAN STREET, SOHO, W. 


JOINERY, 


Of every description and in any kind of Wood. 


Cuas. E. ORFEUR, Lro., 
i —.. COLNE BANK WORKS, 
‘ COLCHESTER. 


Telephone ; 019%. Telegrams : “ Orfeur, Colchester.” 


PILKINGTON & CO. 


(Estasiisuxp 1838), 
DEPTFORD WHARF, 
190 & 192, CREEK ROAD, DEPTFORD, 8.E. 
Telephone No.: New Cross 1102 (two lines). 











Registered Trade Mark. 


Potonceau Asphalt 


PATENT ASPHALTE AND FELT ROOFING. 


ACID-RESISTING ASPHALTE. 
WHITE SILICA PAVING. 


SEYSSEL ASPHALTE (Direct from the Minas. 




















eo@ 67 

. £ ek en - 2 7 
° 

ei® 

ei® 

e}* 

el* 

ei* 

ele 

sie 














ALSO AT DEPTFORD, 
LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 









FREDKBRABY2.C°,: 
TANK MAKERS 





Chief Offices : 352 to 364, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 







GLASGOW, FALKIRK, 
BELFAST, & DUBLIN. 





—~ 
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Garden: 
High Holl 





